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THE SHIPPING PROBLEM AND AMERICAN AID 


APART from invasion, the difficulties of which have always been great 
and are becoming daily greater, the destruction of shipping is the only 
method open to the enemy for the defeat of Britain—or, at least for the 
defeat of Britain in the British Isles, since the Prime Minister made it 
clear long ago that the struggle would be continued, if need be, from 
overseas. If the enemy can destroy ships in Britain’s service faster 
than Britain and her allies can build or charter them, he is certain of 
ultimate victory, provided that he can himself hold out long enough 
against the British blockade and the more direct attacks made upon 
him. 

In almost every month of the present war, the rate of loss of British, 
Allied, and neutral shipping by enemy action has been greater than 
the rate at which Britain can replace those losses by building. In some 
months, they have been four or five times as great, and have reached a 
rate which, if maintained, would have reduced the tonnage available 
to Britain (assuming that her building-power remained intact, but that 
she could not charter fresh ships from overseas) by about a quarter in 
a single year. It is clear, therefore, that the capacity of Britain to hold 
out in the long run depends upon the help which she can obtain from 
overseas, and especially from the United States, which is the only 
country with both the capacity and the will to give help on the required 
scale. Few things, obviously, are of more importance than the pace at 
which the United States aid to Britain in this vital respect is likely to 
develop, and the capacity of Britain to survive until the aid is given. 


THE BRITISH SHIPPING POSITION 

At the outbreak of war, the ocean-going shipping in United Kingdom 
ownership amounted to about 16.3 million gross register tons. These 
ships brought in about 60 per cent of the 70 million or so tons of 
imports which Great Britain was receiving annually, the rest coming in 
foreign bottoms. Enemy-owned, American, and other shipping which 
during the war is not available for trade with Britain amounted to 
only about 20 per cent of all the entries with cargo, and the loss of their 
carrying-capacity was probably just about offset partly by the fact 
that a sixth of British shipping had been idle before the war, and 
partly by the fact that the 7 million gross tons of Allied shipping, 
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which was available to us after a year of war, could be used ex- 
clusively on British routes. Moreover, the rate of loss in the first year 
of war was not very high, and these losses were offset by new building, 
chartering, and captures. Thus, in September, 1940, Britain was 
perhaps about as well off, as regards tonnage at her disposal, as at 
the outbreak of war. 

Tonnage, however, is not everything. For one thing, a considerable 
part of this tonnage was diverted for use as naval auxiliaries or troop- 
ships. The extent of this diversion is not known: at the end of the last 
war it amounted to about 21 per cent of all tonnage, but it is almost 
certainly less now, since the forces abroad are smaller. Secondly, the 
average haul is much longer, since 35 per cent of all British entries, 
and 27} per cent of entries with cargo came from North Europe before 
the war, and these, by far the shortest of our routes, have now been 
replaced by others four or five times as long. The route to the Middle 
East, the Far East, and India has also been lengthened by the closing 
of the Mediterranean. On the other hand, traffic has been diverted 
from the Antipodes and South America to the North Atlantic route. 
It appears, from a statement made by the Minister of Shipping in 
September, 1940, that the loss of efficiency due to the longer average 
haul is about 30 per cent. To be added to this, is the loss of efficiency 
due to the convoy system —i.e., to the need for waiting till a large 
number of ships has assembled, and for moving a whole convoy at the 
speed of the slowest ship (though every effort is made to grade convoys 
so that the speeds of the ships in them are similar). This loss has been 
officially put at 25 per cent. Adding up the effects of convoy, of the 
longer hauls, and of the diversion of merchant ships to naval and 
military purposes, one would therefore expect the loss of carrying- 
capacity at the end of the first year of war to have been as much as 
half. Actually, it was officially stated that our imports in September, 
1940 were somewhat under 5 million tons, as compared with 6 million 
per month before the war—a reduction of only about 20 per cent. 
The difference must have been made up partly by much fuller use of 
cargo space. In peacetime, 35 per cent of British entries were in ballast, 
and it is certain that the ships entering with cargo were not all fully 
laden. Partly it has been made up by the more continuous use of 
the ships. At all events, the fact remains that our imports at the end 
of the first year of war were about 20 per cent less than they had been 
in peace. 

What of the changes in the second year? First, the effect of sinkings 
must be considered. No official figures have been issued for sinkings in 
July and August, 1941, but from a recent statement by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, it seems that they have probably been not much 
more than 300,000 gross tons for the two months together. This would 
make the total loss of British, Allied, and neutral shipping in the year 
ending Sept. 1, 1941, about 4.5 million tons, or about 19 per cent of the 
British and Allied tonnage (neutral tonnage cannot be very important 
for this purpose) available in September, 1940. To offset this loss, 
there has been new building, which cannot be estimated accurately, 
especially in view of the unknown amount of naval demand for slip- 


1 See Professor Macgregor’s article on this subject in the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 11. 
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ways, but which may be somewhat over a million tons (it was about 
1.3 million gross tons per year by the end of the last war). The amount 
of shipping chartered or bought from neutrals in this time is also very 
uncertain. In the year 1940, the United States sold Britain about 
600,000 gross tons of shipping, and it would probably be an under- 
estimate to take this figure as the amount obtained from all neutral 
sources in the year ending September, 1941. Perhaps the total acquisi- 
tions from new buildings, purchase and chartering, and captures of 
enemy ships in this period may be put at somewhere about 2 million 
tons or more, and a large part of the 1.8 million tons of Greek shipping 
also became available to Britain (though whether for trade with the 
United Kingdom or not is another matter) in the course of the year. 
The actual loss of tonnage available for carrying the imports of the 
United Kingdom during the second year of war is therefore very much 
smaller than the sinkings, probably well under half of them. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that a large part of the new accessions 
which help to offset the losses is of a non-recurring character. The 
difficulty of purchasing or chartering neutral ships is bound to increase 
rapidly as the world shipping shortage becomes more acute, and the 
Greek ships acquired are obviously in the nature of a windfall. It is 
therefore to new building, and especially to American building that we 
have to look to make the position of Britain at all secure in the long 
run. 


AMERICAN BUILDING 

In normal times, the United States shipbuilding industry is dis- 
proportionately small with relation to the country’s total productive 
capacity and even to the size of its mercantile marine. In 1938, for 
instance, British building amounted to about an eighteenth of the 
existing British merchant fleet: for the United States, the ratio was 
about a sixtieth. The slipway capacity of the United States, however, 
was much larger than this output might suggest. In May, 1940, there 
were 110 ways in the United States (excluding those on the Great 
Lakes, from which large ships cannot sail out to sea) capable of building 
considerable.ocean-going ships. A year later, this number had been 
increased to 139. It is estimated that these slipways, plus those which 
will be finished in the meantime, will produce 850,000 tons of ocean- 
going shipping in 1941. 

The Federal Maritime Commission has ever since 1938 been 
placing orders for ships to replace and supplement the existing vessels 
of the American merchant fleet, which are many of them of poor 
quality, dating from the mass-production period at the end of the last 
war. These vessels, which are fast ships of 6,000-10,000 gross tons, 
were originally due for delivery at the rate of 50 per year and in July, 
1941, the position was that 74 had been delivered, 53 were building, 
and 168 on order—hence the very considerable tonnage of old shipping 
which the Maritime Commission was able to allow Britain to purchase. 
In December, 1940, the British Government ordeted in the United 
States 60 standardized merchant ships of the kind called “‘ugly duck- 
lings’, or officially, ““E.C.2’s’’. On Jan. 3, 1941, the President began 
the United States Government’s own efforts to increase tonnage by 
ordering 200 such ships, with a total gross tonnage of about 1,440,000, 
The saving in the construction of such ships is considerable, for not 
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only are they of simple design and low power, but templates, the making 
of which normally consumes much time and effort, can be used over 
and over again for standardized vessels. On April 3, under the Lease- 
Lend Act, the President ordered for the use of the assisted democracies 
112 further E.C.2’s and 100 other ships, some of them tankers. On 
May 26, the Maritime Commission added 123 to the number of fast 
new ships then ordered on its account. 

Thus, an enormous mass of orders has been placed, and the need 
for new slipways on which to fulfil them has become acute. It should 
be remembered that the great yard at Hog Island which was built to 
construct standardized ships in the last war, took 15 months between 
the signing of the contracts in September, 1917, and the delivery of the 
first ship, a month after the Armistice. The ships ordered in the Spring 
of 1941, therefore, will begin to appear, in so far as it is necessary to 
construct new ways on which to build them, in the Summer or Autumn 
of 1942. When the new ways at present contemplated or under con- 
struction are completed, the output of the United States will be about 
4 million gross tons per year—500 ships, excluding naval vessels, a 
great number of which are on order or under construction in connection 
with the Two Ocean Navy Programme. Output in 1941 is expected 
(as mentioned above) to be about 850,000 gross tons; it is expected to 
be about 1,750,000 tons in 1942 and 3$ or 4 million tons in 1943. With 
British and Dominions output, therefore, American building should 
make up a total of about 2 million gross tons in the present year and 
more than 3 million tons in 1942. Sinking during March, April, and 
May was at an average rate of over 6 million tons per year—a rate 
which the combined output, as at present planned, would hardly 
catch up to even in 1943. In July and August, however, it appeared 
to have sunk to an annual rate of less than 2 million tons, which current 
output would serve to replace. It is clear, however, that even the higher 
rate of sinking, great and grave though the difficulties would be which 
it would impose, would not suffice to reduce Britain’s supplies very 
greatly. It would mean that, in the remaining three months of 1941, 
the net loss would be perhaps 1 million tons, and that in 1942 it would 
be 3 million tons or somewhat less, with perhaps a small further loss in 
the following year, unless programmes of building were accelerated. 
A loss of 4 million tons might mean a reduction of 20 per cent in British 
imports—a very serious blow, but not a fatal one. It was with the 
possibility of such a high continued rate of sinking in mind that the 
President took steps to give such assistance as would help to tide over 
the waiting period before United States and Dominions building 
reached its peak, while, at the same time, he took steps to reduce the 
rate of sinking—steps which appear, for the present, to have been 
highly successful. 


TRANSFERS AND THE PATROL 
On May 1, Mr. Roosevelt asked the Maritime Commission to obtain 
a pool of ‘‘at least 2 million tons of shipping for the democracies’’. 
The Maritime Commission thereupon called up 50 tankers (a measure 
which gave rise to considerable difficulty, since, the main petrol- 
consuming areas in the North-East are largely supplied by tanker from 
the Gulf of Mexico), secured control of half the 96 ships which ply 
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between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and, under the Ship Seizure 
Act, took over the 86 Axis ships which had been immobilized in March 
in United States ports. This gave them 1,400,000 gross tons in all. 
The remainder of the 2 million tons was made up from coasting and 
ocean-going vessels, some of the coasters being replaced by small 
ships which, by arrangement with Canada, were released from services 
on the Great Lakes. 

Most of these ships have not been transferred to Britain, and under 
the terms of the Neutrality Act of November, 1939, they cannot ply 
on the North Atlantic Route so long as they remain in United States 
ownership. The largest number of them have been put into service 
collecting goods from the remoter parts of the Western Hemisphere 
for trans-shipment to British vessels in New York: others have replaced 
British vessels in the Pacific. 40 (later increased to 100) were put on to 
the Red Sea service, that region having been declared no longer a 
forbidded “Combat Zone’’ in April. Some 25 vessels a month were 
sailing to the Middle East by this route in July, thus relieving British 
tonnage from the long route round the Cape, and improving the supply 
situation of the British forces in Egypt and neighbouring countries. 
A further 10 of the requisitioned ships were put on to the service to 
Rangoon to supply China. 

The position as regards average length of haul has therefore improved 
very considerably in recent months for the shipping under British and 
Allied control. The other large measure of American assistance on the 
high seas has been the extension of the United States naval patrols. 
The first step was the extension on April 25 of the area patrolled 
“as far out into the seven seas as may be necessary for the defence of 
the American hemisphere’’. The patrolling vessels give warning of the 
presence of raiders, which has naturally been of the greatest value. 
The transfer of ten fast coastguard cutters to Britain for patrol work 
was also of great assistance. The step which appears to have been the 
most fruitful, however, is the establishment of the United States naval 
patrol on the route to Iceland, following the occupation of that country 
by American troops, begun in July. There seems reason to believe that 
the great fall in the rate of sinking in the last two months has been due 
to the positive protection of American naval vessels on this route, 
coupled with German fear of the consequences of sinking a United 
States ship. 

If this protection continues to be even nearly as effective as it now 
appears to be, the shipping situation may be considered very well in 
hand. Even if the sinkings return to their Spring level, or some way 
towards it, the needed flow of traffic will certainly be kept up across the 
North Atlantic by accelerated new building and by further transfers 
of ships from long to short routes. The expansion of American aid, 
enormous though it will be within the next twelve months, should not 
create any considerable increase in the demand for ship-space, since 
munitions of war take up very little room compared with the foodstuffs 
and raw materials which are coming here already, and since the aircraft, 
which will continue to constitute a large fraction of the total assistance 
given, will probably be flown across the Atlantic to an even greater 
extent than at present. 

A. J. Bi 





THE LAND OF IRAN 


IN the Bulletin of June 12, 1941, some account was given of the political 
relations of Iran with her neighbours, and of the modernization of the 
country under the present ruler, Reza Shah Pahlevi. It may be interest- 
ing here to say what kind of country Iran presents to the Russian, 
British, and Indian troops now undertaking to occupy strategic points 
in the country. 

The first point to be noticed is the distances to be covered. Iran is 
about 2} times the size of France, but. of its 628,000 square miles about 
half is covered by desert, and a large part of the remainder by lofty 
mountain ranges. The interior is a plateau bounded by great mountain 
ranges, with only a narrow seaboard on the Persian Gulf, and on the 
Caspian Sea, except in the Arabistan in the south-west, where the 
estuaries of the Shatt-al-Arab and the Karun provide a rich plain. 

The main mountain systems of Iran spring from the tangled knot 
of the Armenian Mountains, where Mt. Ararat rises to 17,000 feet at 
the point where Turkish Armenia, Russian Armenia (Erivan), and 
Persian Azerbaijan meet. From this nodal point start eastward the 
northerly ranges, the Elburz Mountains, skirting the valley of the 
river Aras, the boundary between Russian Transcaucasia and Iran, and 
the Caspian Sea; and in a south-easterly direction the broad parallel 
ranges of the Zagros, the eastern boundary of the Mesopotamian plains. 

« The Zagros system is prolonged by lower and drier ranges north of the 
Gulf of Oman through the Mekran to the frontier of Baluchistan. On 
the north-east again parallel ranges in Khorasan cut off the Iyanian 
plateau from Soviet Central Russia, and these continue south with 


lower ranges forming the western boundary of the depression of Sistan 
with Lake earn The ranges of Khorasan, after a gap formed by 


the Hari Rud river, continue eastward across Afghanistan to the 
mountains of Central Asia. 

The principal towns of Iran lying on the plateau have a considerable 
elevation. Tehran stands at about 4,000 feet, with Mt. Demavend, 
towering to the north to 18,500 feet, Meshed at 3,000 feet, Isfahan at 
5,300 feet, Yezd at 4,000 feet, Shiraz at 5,000 feet, Kerman at 5,600 
feet. The plateau enclosed by the mountains is extremely arid. It is 
broken by lower ranges, which~have some rainfall on the windward 
side and practically none on the leeward. Consequently the windward 
side is habitable, but on the leeward the small streams are soon ex- 
hausted, and after a narrow strip of irrigated land the desert begins. 
Along these foothills the towns are to be found. There is no escape for 
the meagre drainage of the saucer-like plateau. In the declivities there 
are old lake floors choked with reeds and covered with salt from 
excessive evaporation. The lesser and greater Kavis or salt deserts 
south and east of Tehran are not easy to cross. The Dasht-i-Kavir 
(Great Salt Desert) has an area of about 45,000 square miles. The 
Dasht-i-Lut (waterless desert), in the angle of the southern hills, has 
not even the semblance of lakes, although in the east the Sistan depres- 
sion and L. Helmand produce similar conditions to those in the Great 
Salt Desert. It forms a barrier between the inhabited country and 
Afghanistan, more effective than a mountain range. But it is not 
impassable, for there are some poor oases. 

The existence of these desert areas and the necessity of by-passing 
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them for contact between the various provinces have always made 
centralized government very difficult, and have increased the impor- 
tance of provincial capitals from the earliest times. 

Despite this configuration, Iran is a land famous for its luscious 
fruits, its gardens, its vineyards, and its excellent crops of wheat and 
other cereals. ‘“‘The salvation of Persia,” writes Sir Arnold Wilson, “‘is 
in its mountain ranges, where the heavy rainfall serves as a reservoir 
that can be drawn on when it is most needed, and where the grass is 
green when the plains are already brown.’’ Though there is only one 
navigable river, the Karun, falling into the Shatt-el-Arab, the smaller 
streams provide the means of irrigation. Their waters are being made 
increasingly available by damming and other operations. Moreover 
there still exists an ancient system of irrigation by the use of the heavy 
snowfalls on the mountains. Deep cuts are made in the mountain side, 
and the snow-water collected passes along underground channels 
which approach the surface as the lower ground is reached. The 
distributing channels of these reservoirs are tunnelled by workmen 
who make it their special job. The water rights are part of the land 
tenure, and here, as in other countries, often give rise to fierce dispute. 
It is by using this water for irrigation that the famous orchards of 
Yezd, Isfahan and Shiraz and other towns are watered, and the irriga- 
tion ditches filled. The mountain streams also serve to water the 
terraced slopes of the foothills. 

Moreover Iran is not everywhere arid. The provinces of Gilan and 
Mazanderan, lying between the Elburz and the Caspian have a rainfall 
averaging 50 inches a year, and carry luxuriant vegetation, with crops 
of tea, cotton and tobacco, where the swamps have been drained and 
the forest cleared. Over the whole'of northern Persia from Tabriz to 
Meshed there is an appreciable rainfall dropping rapidly, however, to 
less than 2 inches a year over the desert. 

The fertile valleys of the Zagros on the west and of Khorasan on the 
north-east are dotted with numerous villages. In the north-west 
province of Azerbaijan, over 5,000 feet in altitude, at the foot of the 
mountains of Armenia, streams bring down volcanic soil from the 
mountains, and the country is extremely fertile. It has long supported a 
wholly sedentary population of Turki peasantry. Again in the south- 
west the lower valley of the Karun is an extension of the Mesopotamian 
plain, and it produces quantities of dates. The coast of the Persian 
Gulf is on the whole forbidding except in Khuzistan. The coastal 
districts of the Gulf of Oman are mostly barrens. Until recent years 
Persian Baluchistan and the Mekran coast formed one of the poorest 
areas in the world, but to-day a new resource apart from the fishing 
industry has been found in the growing of some sub-tropical produce. 

Over the greater part of Iran, however, the herdsman has periodically 
led his flocks from the scorched plain to the mountain pastures, and in 
some districts has made long seasonal treks between winter and summer 
feeding grounds. Under the present Shah the nomads have been 
compulsory settled in villages (their black tents are being gradually 
replaced by houses), irrigation is provided, and they must grow pre- 
scribed crops. Only a small proportion of men from each settlement, 
and those mostly the older men, are selected to lead the flocks to the 
mountain pastures in the summer, 
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AFGHANISTAN 


The new trans-Iranian railway, from Bandar Shahpur at the head 
of the Persian Gulf to Bandar-i-Gaz on the Caspian, passes through 
the valley of the Karun to Ahwaz, through the fertile valleys 
of the Zagros to Qum, and thence to Tehran; it then follows the old 
east-west route between the foothills of the Elburz and the desert, but 
it takes a steep bend north crossing the Elburz to the coast at Bandar-i- 
Gaz. The railway represents a great feat of engineering, passing as it 
does from the Persian Gulf at an elevation of a few feet above sea-level 
to levels over 6,000 feet and descending on the Caspian to about 70 feet 
below sea level. There are 224 tunnels and 4,772 bridges. The rolling- 
stock is at present limited and must include tanks for water not 
available in certain districts. The railway is of standard gauge, and 
therefore the rolling-stock can be easily replenished. 

Railway projects on which work has been begun are lines running 
from Tehran to Tabriz (this line is in operation as far as Zenjan), and 
from Tehran to Meshed, leaving the Trans-Iranian at Garmsar (in 
operation as far as Damghan). 
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The only other railway of any importance is that between Julfa 
and Tabriz, which has the Russian gauge of 1.524 metres. Other earlier 
small lines have fallen into disuse. 

Internal communications by road are not too good (see the Bulletin 
of June 14), but the Baghdad-Tehran route is metalled, as is the road 
from the Persian Gulf at Bushire to Shiraz and Tehran. The gradients 
are steep, the Baghdad-Tehran road rising to 6,000 feet near Hamadan. 

A study of the map and of the information given in the Bulletin of 
June 14 shows the main avenues of entry into Iran as follows:— 

(1) From the Perstan Gulf: from Bandar Shahpur, the terminus of 
the railway; from Bushire, with a road service to Shiraz; or from 
Bandar Abbas in the Straits of Hormuz, with poor communications. 

(2) From Iraq: from Basra; from the frontier at Khaniqin by the 
main Kermanshah-Hamadan-Kazvin-Tehran road; from Mosul via 
Erbil and Rowanduz to the frontier, and thence to Lake Urmia and 
Tabriz. 

(3) From Turkey: from Erzurum by a new motor .road through the 
Armenian Mountains to the frontier and to Tabriz. (A railway is 
projected from Elaziz to Lake Van, and thence to Qutur on 
the frontier. It is intended to link it up at some future time with 
Tabriz). 

(4) From Russia: by rail from Julfa (linking up through Tiflis, 
with the Turkish railway from Erzurum and the main Russian system) 
and thence by railway to Tabriz; by the Caspian Sea to the Iranian 
ports of Pahlevi (Enzeli) and Chalus; from Soviet Central Asia, where a 
branch of the line from Krasnovodsk to Merv leads close to the Iranian 
frontier at Firuza. 

(5) From Afghanistan: by tracks from Herat and Juwain. 

(6) From British Baluchistan: by the Mekran coast or by rail from 
Quetta to the frontier. The continuation of this line to Duzdab (now 
Zahidan) on the Persian side is no longer used, the rails having been 
torn up. Persian Baluchistan is in any case a difficult country with bad 
communications and the road shown on the map to Kerman is little 
more than a track, unless very recently improved. 

The key points in the country are not very numerous. The oilfields 
of the south-west are defensible from Bandar Shahpur, from the river 
Karun and even from Basra. Tabriz commands the north-west; 
Hamadan communications east and west through the Zagros; Tehran 
the main route east and west, Meshed the north-east; and Shiraz the 
rich province of Fars. . 

Information about air bases and landing fields is scanty, but airports 
exist at Tabriz, Tehran, Kermanshah, Meshed, Bushire, Isfahan and 
Jask; and landing fields at other important centres. 

The Imperial Airways services from Baghdad to India were not 
permitted to establish landing stages in Iran, and they use friendly 
territory on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

M. B. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF AUG. 24. 


MR. CHURCHILL broadcast to the world on Aug. 24 an account of 
his meeting with President Roosevelt with whom, he said, he spent 
3 days in comradeship, while the Chiefs of Staff and naval and military 
commanders of both countries sat together in continual council. The 
meeting was symbolic; that was its prime importance. “It symbolizes”, 
he said, ‘in a form and manner which everyone can understand in 
every land and in every clime, the deep, underlying unities which stir 
and at decisive moments rule the English-speaking peoples throughout 
the world. Would it be presumptuous for me to say that it symbolizes 
something even more majestic—namely, the marshalling of the good 
forces of the world against the evil forces, which are now so formidable 
and triumphant and have cast their cruel spell over the whole of Europe 
and a large part of Asia. 

“This was a meeting which marks for ever in the pages of history 
the taking up by the English-speaking nations, amid all this peril, 
tumult, and confusion, of the guidance of the fortunes of the broad 
toiling masses in all the continents and our loyal effort, without any 
clog of selfish interest, to lead them forward out of the miseries into 
which they have been plunged back to the broad high road of freedom 
and justice. 

“This is the highest honour and the most glorious opportunity which 
could ever have come to any branch of the human race. When one 
beholds how many currents of extraordinary and terrible events have 
flowed together to make this harmony, even the most sceptical person 
must have the feeling that we all have the chance to play our part 
and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no mortal 
can foresee.” 

Awful and horrible things were happening in Europe, and the most 
deadly instruments of war science had been joined to the extreme 
refinements of treachery and the most brutal exhibitions of ruthless- 
ness. He enumerated the nations which have been stunned and pinioned, 
and went on to say that Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
had bought a shameful respite by becoming the jackals of the tiger. 
Sweden, Spain, and Turkey stood appalled, wondering which would 
be struck down next. But all this did not satisfysHitler. He made a 
treaty with Soviet Russia in order to keep them quiet till he was ready 
to attack them. 

Then, without a vestige of provocation be hurled millions of soldiers 
_upon them, and this frightful business was now unfolding day by day 
before their eyes. “‘Here is a devil,’’ he declared, “‘who, in a mere spasm 
of his pride and lust for domination, can condemn two or three millions 
—perhaps it may be many more—of human beings to speedy and 
violent death. ‘Let Russia be blotted out! Let Russia be destroyed! 
Order the armies to advance....’”’ But this time it was not so easy. 
The Russian armies and all the peoples had rallied to the defence oi 
their homes. For the first time Nazi blood flowed in a fearful flood. 
Certainly a million and a half, perhaps 2 millions of Nazi cannon 
fodder had bit the dust of the Russian plains. The Russians fought 
with magnificent devotion; not only that. The British generals who 
had visited the Russian front reported with admiration the efficiency 
of their organization and the excellence of their equipment. The 
aggressor was surprised—staggered. For the first time in his experience 
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mass murder had become unprofitable. He was retaliating by the most 
frightful cruelties, and “‘as his armies advance whole districts are being 
exterminated. Scores of thousands—literally scores of thousands—of 
executions in cold blood are being perpetrated by the German police- 
troops upon the Russian patriots who defend their native soil. Since 
the Mongol invasions of Europe in the sixteenth century there has 
never been .methodical, merciless butchery on such a scale or 
approaching such a scale. And this is but the beginning. Famine and 
pestilence have yet to follow in the bloody ruts of Hitler’s tanks. 
We are in presence of a crime without a name’. 


Mr. Churchill then turned to the Far East, saying how for 5 years 
Japan had been invading and harrying the 500 million people of China, 
her armies wandering about that country in futile excursions, carrying 
with them carnage, ruin, and corruption, and calling it “the China 
incident’. “‘Now they stretch a grasping hand into the southern seas 
of China,’’ he went on; “they snatch Indo-China from the wretched 
Vichy French; they menace by their movements Siam, menace Singa- 
pore, the British link with Australasia, and menace the Philippine 
Islands under the protection of the United States. It is certain that 
this has got to stop. 

“Every effort will be made to secure a peaceful settlement. The 
United States are labouring with infinite patience to arrive at a fair 
and amicable settlement which will give Japan the utmost reassurance 
for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these negotiations will 
succeed. But this I must say, that if these hopes should fail we shall, 
of course, range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the United 
States.”’ 


Returning to his talks with President Roosevelt, he said they had 
the idea when they met that, without attempting to draw final and 
formal peace aims and war aims, it was necessary to give all peoples, 
and especially the oppressed and conquered peoples, a simple rough 
and ready war-time statement of the goal towards which the British 
Commonwealth and the United States meant to make their way. 
He went on: “‘There are, however, two distinct and marked differences 
from the attitude adopted by the Allies during the latter part of the 
last war in this joint declaration, and no one should overlook them. 
The United States and Great Britain do not now assume that there 
will never be any more war again. On the contrary, we intend to take 
ample precautions to prevent its renewal in any period we can foresee 
by effectively disarming the guilty nations while remaining suitably 
protected ourselves. 

“The second difference is this: That, instead of trying to ruin 
German trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and hindrances, 
as was the mood of 1917, we have definitely adopted the view that it 
is not in the interests of the world and of our two countries that any 
large nation should be unprosperous or shut out from the means of 
making a decent living for itself and its people by its industry and 
enterprise. These are far-reaching changes of principle upon which 
all countries should ponder. Above all, it is necessary to give hope 
and assurance of final victory to those many scores of millions of 
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men and women who are battling for life and freedom, or who are 
already bent down under the Nazi yoke.” 

Hitler had been bullying and beseeching the populations he had 
wronged and injured to bow to their fate, and for the sake of some 
mitigations and indulgences to collaborate in what was called the “new 
order” in Europe. This New Order was the rule of the herren-volk, 
the master-race, who were to put an end to democracy, to parliaments, 
to the fundamental freedoms and decencies of ordinary men and 
women, to the historic rights of nations, and give them in exchange 
the iron rule of Prussia, the universal goose step, and a strict, efficient 
discipline enforced upon the working classes by the political police, 
with the German concentration camps and firing parties always handy 
in the background. 

Napoleon’s armies at least had a theme; they carried with them the 
surges of the French Revolution, but Hitler had no theme, “‘nought 
but mania, appetite, and exploitation’’. The ordeals of the conquered 
peoples would be hard, and Britain and America must give them hope, 
and the conviction that their sufferings and resistance would not be 
in vain. That was the symbolism and that the meaning of the Atlantic 
meeting. He went on: “You will perhaps have noticed that the 
President of the United States and the British representative, in what 
is aptly called the Atlantic Charter, have jointly pledged their countries 
to the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. That is a solemn and 
grave undertaking. It must be made good. It will be made good; and, 
of course, many practical arrangements to fulfil that purpose have 
been and are being organized and set in motion. 

“The question has been asked, how near is the United States to war? 
There is certainly one man who knows the answer to that question. If 
Hitler has not yet declared war upon the United States it is surely not 
out of his love for American institutions. It is certainly not because 
he could not find a pfetext. He has murdered half-a-dozen countries 
for far less. Fear of immediately redoubling the tremendous energies 
now being employed against him is no doubt a restraining influence. 
But the real reason is, I am sure, to be found in the method to which 
he has so faithfully adhered, and by which he has gained so much. 
What is that method? It is a very simple method. One by one. That 
is his plan; that is his guiding rule; that is the trick by which he has 
enslaved so large a portion of the world. 

“Three and a half years ago I appealed to my fellow-countrymen 
to take the lead in weaving together a strong defensive union, within 
the principles of the League of Nations, of all the countries who felt 
themselves in ever-growing danger. But none would listen. All stood 
idle while Germany re-armed. Czechoslovakia was subjugated. A 
French Government deserted their faithful ally and broke a plighted 
word in that ally’s hour of need. Russia was cajoled and deceived into 
a kind of neutrality or partnership while the French Army was 
annihilated. The Low Countries and ‘the Scandinavian countries, 
acting with France and Great Britain in good time, even after the war 
had begun, might have altered its course and would have had at any 
rate a fighting chance. The Balkan States had Only to stand together 
to save themselves from the ruin.by which they are now engulfed. 

“But one by one they were undermined and overwhelmed. Never 
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was the career of crime made more smooth. Now Hitler is striking at 
Russia with all his might, well knowing the difficulties of geography 
which stand between Russia and the aid which the Western democracies 
are trying to bring. We shall strive our utmost to overcome all diffi- 
culties and to bring this aid. We have arranged for a conference in 
Moscow between the United States, British, and Russian authorities 
to settle the whole plan. No barrier must stand in the way.” 

Mr. Churchill concluded by describing the sight that met their 
gaze when they overtook a convoy of 70 or 80 ships carrying munitions 
and supplies from the New World and said that “then I felt that, hard 
and terrible and long drawn-out as the struggle may be, we shall not 
be denied the strength to do our duty to the end”. 


THE SOVIET NOTE TO IRAN 


ON Aug. 24 the Soviet Foreign Minister handed a Note to the Iranian 
Minister which began by pointing out that the Soviet Government, 
in their Note of Jan. 14, 1918, to Iran, abrogated all the treaties of the 
former Tsarist Government which in any way limited the freedom and 
independence of Iran and annulled all the payments the Iranian 
Government had to make to the Tsarist Government. All interference 
with Iranian revenues was stopped and all privileges extended to 
Russians which were humiliating to Iranian sovereignty abrogated, 
showing the Soviet Government’s readiness to assist the development 
and, prosperity of Iran. By the Treaty of Feb. 26, 1921, they made 
territorial and other concessions to her and by further treaties gave 
proof of their friendly intentions. 

In the Treaty of 1921, however, it had been foreseen that there 
might be a possibility of Iranian territory being exploited by enemies 
of the U.S.S.R., and Article 6 accordingly provided that: 

“Both the high contracting parties agree that if a third party should 
attempt to carry out a policy of usurpation by means of armed 
intervention in Iran, or if such a Power should desire to use Iranian 
territory as a base of operations against the Soviet, or if a foreign 
Power should threaten the frontiers of the Soviet, or those of its allies, 
and if the Iranian Government should not be able to put a stop to 
such a menace after having been once called upon to do so by the 
Soviet, the Soviet shall have the right to advance her troops into the 
Iranian interior for the purpose of carrying out military operations 
necessary for its defence. 

“The Soviet Government undertakes to withdraw its troops from 
Iranian territory as soon as the danger has been removed.” 

The Soviet Government thus took upon themselves with the full 
consent of the Iranian Government the defence of the interests of the 
Soviet in Iran from the contingency of the dangers here specified. 
For 20 years it had not been necessary to have recourse to.this Article, 
but of late a menacing character had been assumed by activities 
hostile to the Soviet and to Iran by German Fascist conspiratorial 
groups on the territory of Iran. It continued: 

“German agents who have made their way into important official 
posts in over 50 Iranian departments are making every manner of 
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attempt to sow unrest and Sietial in Iran, to ai the BESS life 
of the Iranian people, to provoke Iran against the Soviet and involve 
it in war with the Soviet. Such agents of German Fascism as von 
Radanovitch, Hammotta, Maeyer, Wilhelm Sapoy, Gustav Bohr, 
Heinrich Kellinger, Trappe, and others, camouflaged by their employ- 
ment by various German firms—the A.E.G., Ferro-Stahl, Harber, 
Ortel, and Schicau—have gone to the extreme limits in their subversive 
activities of organizing wrecking and terrorist groups to be introduced 
into Soviet Azerbaijan, above all into the leading Soviet oil centre 
at Baku. 

“These activities are at present conducted by a recent arrival 
from Irak, a German named Gammot, chief of the German intelligence 
service in Teheran, and his assistant Maeyer, an employee of the 
Mercedes Co. The group of German agents organized by them and 
directed by the German Embassy in Teheran is engaged in organizing 
at a number of Iranian border points armed groups to be smuggled 
into Baku and other important Soviet border points for the purpose 
of causing fires and explosions on Soviet territory. 

“The German agents command stores of arms and ammunition at 
various points in Iran. In particular, they have laid in for their criminal 
ends over 50 tons of explosives in the environs of Mianeh, in North Iran. 
In the guise of hunting they conduct in the environs of Teheran the 
military training of their criminal accomplices among the German 
citizens. 

“Fifty-six German intelligence service agents have penetrated into 
Iranian military plant in the guise of engineers and technicians. 
Among these, parts of particular importance are played by a spy 
named Arkel, who is the representative of the German Friedrich 
Krupps; by the notorious von Radanovitch, director of the branch 
of the German firm of Siemens; by Kevkin, his assistant, and by a 
German named Wolff, employed by the Iranian Press Office in Pahlevi, 
with the chief of the German Intelligence Service in North Iran and on 
the Caspian coasts. 

“The Government of Iran, unfortunately, refused to take the 
measures which would put an end to the unrest and disorder being 
fomented by German agents.” 

The Soviet Government had consequently found it necessary to 
exercise its rights under the Treaty, but the measures taken were in 
no wise directed against the people of Iran. The Soviet had no 
territorial designs, and all the troops would be withdrawn as soon as 
the danger threatening the interests of Iran and of the Soviet had been 
removed. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON IRAN 


ON Aug. 25 the British Government issued a Statement pointing out 
that repeated warnings had been given to the Iranian Government of 
the potential dangers arising from the presence in the country of an 
excessively large German colony. German residents had long been 
subjected to the organized discipline of the Nazi Party and a policy of 
infiltration had been carried out by the sending of Nazi agents to 
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mingle with and replace the resident German community. It went on: 
“There can be no doubt that, as in other neutral countries, the German 
resident community would be employed whenever it seemed to the 
German Government that the appropriate moment had arrived to 
create disorders with a view to assisting the execution of Germany’s 
military plans. The fact that Germans occupy in Iran so many key 
positions in industry and communications gives them unique facilities 
for doing so,” . 

The underground measures of the German Government to establish 
eventually German control in Iran obviously constituted a serious 
danger for the Iranian Government themselves; they were also a danger 
to neighbouring countries including India, Iraq, and Russia. 

It was then recalled that towards the middle of July representations 
were made by the British Government regarding the number of Ger- 
mans in Iran, and that parallel action was taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In reply the Iranian Government appeared to recognize in 
principle the wisdom of the advice offered them, and took some steps 
in the matter, but the number of Germans actually removed was very 
small, and on Aug. 16 the British and Soviet Ministers repeated in the 
most formal and emphatic manner the view of their Governments 
that the German community should be required to leave without 
further delay. Assurances were at the same time given that Iran’s policy 
of neutrality was accepted and endorsed and that there were no designs 
on her independence or territorial integrity. Further, a proposal was 
made that a few German technicians should be retained temporarily 
while the British and: Soviet Governments offered to find suitably 
qualified experts to replace the departing Germans and also stated that 
they would gladly concert with the Iranian Government measures to 
alleviate any temporary hardships that might be caused by the simul- 
taneous departure of large numbers of trained personnel. 

The Iranian Government’s reply showed that they were not prepared 
to give adequate satisfaction to the British and Soviet recommendations 
and it was now clear that further friendly representations would serve 
no useful purpose and that the two Governments must resort to other 
measures. These would in no way be directed against the Iranian 
people; the British Government had no designs against the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Iran, and any measures they took would 

e directed solely against the attempts of the Axis Powers to establish 
ieir control of Iran. 


” 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH AT COVENTRY ON AUGUST 30 


IR. EDEN, speaking at Coventry, said they were winning the 
battle for mere survival, but had yet to fight the battle for victory, 
ind to that production was still the key. The output of war material 
{the Allied Powers; with the U.S.A. contribution, still fell far short of 
heir needs, and these needs would grow as the tide of war swept wider 
intil it engulfed the world. Britain’s success would be measured by her 
bility to provide herself and her allies with the materials needed at 
he time they needed them. Every ounce of industrial effort of which 
B 
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the resources of the British Empire and the United States were together 
capable could be used twice over. ' 
Russian resources increased enormously the man-power of the 
nations linked against Hitler, but the Russian forces were using up huge 
quantities of munitions, and they in Britain had now, all of them, a 
greater call to meet. They must help to supply Russia’s needs—“‘here 
is a call to duty in which we cannot fail”. The problem was not only 


how much, but when; time was the master. To be short of materials’ 


was most costly, not only in life, but in material. In the campaign 
in the west they had not been able to contribute enough air support. 
Their first armoured division never got to France until after the 
evacuation of Dunkirk, and in the events that followed they lest 1,000 
guns, which 2,000 tanks and 2,000 ’planes could perhaps have saved. 
To be nicely supplied in equipment was the best economy in war, but 
“our forces have never been so supplied yet”’. 

Referring to the crisis in Iran Mr. Eden recalled the repeated efforts 
made to show the Government -of that country how essential it was 
for their own future that they should send the German ‘agents home, 
and then emphasized that Great Britain had no territorial designs 
of any kind on Iranian territory, and would withdraw her forces as 
soon as military conditions allowed. Next, in a reference to the 
agreement made between the Soviet Government and Poland, and the 
joint declaration made by the British and the Soviet Governments to 
Turkey, he said that these two acts by the Soviet Government had 
been warmly welcomed, because both countries concerned—Poland 
and Turkey—stood in a special relationship to Great Britain. 

They had treaties of mutual assistance with both. Poland was their 
gallant ally on the battlefield. In virtue of their geographical position 
and their own national qualities, Poland and Turkey would both be 
called upon to play an important role in international affairs after 
the war. 

Of the Atlantic Declaration he said it was the Charter of all free 
nations. It excluded all idea of hegemony or of zones of leadership, in 
the east or the west. The post-war world would require the collabora- 
tion of them all. When the two statesmen met “it was a declaration 
that we, too, have our plans for peace as well as our strategy for war. 
Europe—yes; and Germany—knows now the choice which lies before 
her—Hitler’s new order—or ours’’. 

He recalled that he had already stated that British policy towards 
Germany after the war must have a two-fold purpose. On the one 
hand Germany must be placed in conditions in which it would be 
impossible for her again to re-arm and to resume the struggle for 
domination over peace-loving nations. On the other hand, it was 
equally important that she should not become a source of poison to her 
neighbours and to the world by economic collapse. He went on: 

“To-day I would go a step farther. These two fundamental principles 
must govern not only our relations with Germany after the war, but 
all international relations. This is the plain meaning of the Rogsevelt- 
Churchill declaration. No nation must ever be in a position to wage 
aggressive war against her neighbours; and, secondly, economic 
relations must be so regulated that no nation can in future be starved 
out of its proper economic position by autarchic methods of trade 
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arbitrarily imposed; for autarchy, whether in political affairs or in 
economic affairs, means anarchy. 

“T hope no one here thinks that these are matters which can be 
safely left to others to look after, for they concern vitally every one of 
us here. There can be no individual security for any of us, security 
from want, from unemployment, from a decline in the standard of 
living, unless we have international security. And there can be no 
international security unless there is also economic security, not only 
in this country but in other countries, for from want and unemploy- 
ment come war and upheaval. 

“And, finally, we can have neither international security nor 
economic security unless every one of us, in this country as in all other 
free countries, remains alive and vigilant to the demands of peace.” 

They now knew better than to think that after the war they could 
just sit back, and all would be well; they knew they must be as alert 
and watchful to win the peace as they needed to be vigorous and 
persistent to win the war. A call for immense effort lay ahead, especially 
in the field of production. It was in that sphere that the struggle would 
be finally decided. 


7 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LABOUR DAY ADDRESS 


ON Sept. 1, Labour Day, President Roosevelt broadcast an address 
in which he said they were celebrating the rights of free labouring 
men and women, and the preservation of those rights was now vitally 
important to the whole future of Christian civilization. “American 
labour,” he went on, “now bears a tremendous responsibility in winning 
this most brutal, most terrible, of all wars. In our factories, shops, 
and arsenals we are building weapons on a scale great in its magnitude. 
To all the battlefronts of the world these weapons are being dispatched 
by day, by night, over the seas and through the air, and this nation. 
is now devising and developing new weapons of unprecedented power 
towards the maintenance of democracy. 

“Why are we doing this? Why are we determined to devote our 
entire industrial effort to the prosecution of a war which has not yet 
actually touched our own shores? We are not a warlike people. We 
have never sought glory as a nation of warriors. We are not interested 
in aggression. We are not interested, as the dictators are, in looting. 
We do not covet one square inch of the territory of any other nation. 

“Our vast effort and the unity of, purpose which inspires that effort 
are due solely to our recognition of the fact that our fundamental 
tights, including the rights of labour, are threatened by Hitler’s violent 
attempt to rule the world.” - > 

These rights were established by their forefathers on the field of 
battle, and there never had been a moment. in their history when 
Americans were not ready to stand up as free men and fight for their 
tights. It was now clear that all their rights were interdependent. 
The right of freedom of worship would mean nothing without;freedom 
of speech, and the rights of free labour could not survive without the 
tight of free enterprise. Interdependence of rights united them all in 
an indestructible bond. That was why they had been able to defy and 
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frustrate the enemies who believed they could divide them and conquer 
them from within. 

These enemies knew they had a strong Navy, gaining in strength, 
and an Army increasing daily in its all-round strength. They knew 
also that the chief American fighters in the battles now raging were 
those engaged in American industry, and that the course of American 
production in the past year had shown enormous gains and that 
these products were moving to the battlefronts against Hitlerism in 
increasing volume each day. But they also knew that the American 
effort was not yet enough, and that unless production were stepped up 
and “‘more greatly safeguarded on its journeys to the battlefronts” 
these enemies would take heart in pushing their attacks in old fields 
and new. He went on: 

“T give solemn warning to those who think Hitler has been blocked 
and halted that they are making a very dangerous assumption. When 
in any war your enemy seems to be making slower progress than he 
did a year before that is the very moment to strike with redoubled 
force, to throw more energy into the job of defeating him, to end for 
all time a menace of world conquest and thereby end all talk or thought 
of any peace founded on compromise with evil itself.’’ 

They in America knew, he said, that one of the first acts of the 
Axis dictatorships had been to wipe out all the principles and standards 
which labour had been able to establish for its own preservation and 
advancement. Trade unionism was a forbidden philosophy under these 
rule-or-ruin dictators. ‘‘No grdup of Americans,’”’ he went on, “has 
realized more clearly what Nazi domination of the world means than 
has organized labour; what it means to their standards of living, their 
freedom, their lives. No group has a greater stake in the defeat of 
Nazism, itt the preservation of fundamental freedoms, in the con- 
tinuance of democracy throughout the world. 

“We have already achieved much. It is imperative that we achieve 
infinitely more. The single-mindedness and sacrifice with which we 
jointly dedicate ourselves to the production of the weapons of freedom 
will determine in no small part the length of the ordeal through which 
humanity must pass. We cannot hesitate, we cannot equivocate in 
the great task before us. The defence of America’s freedom must take 
precedence over every private aim and over every private interest.” 

They were engaged in a grim task. Forces of insane violence had 
been. let loose: by Hitler upon the world, and they must do their full 
part in conquering them. The task might be long and arduous. There 
were a few sympathizers and appeasers who said it could not be done. 
“They even ask me,” he declared, “‘to negotiate with Hitler—to pray 
for crumbs from his victorious table. They do in fact ask me to become 
a modern Benedict Arnold and betray all I hold dear—my devotion 
to our freedom, to our Churches, to our country. This course I have 
rejected. I reject it again. Instead I know I speak for the conscience 
and determination of the American people when I say we shall do 
everything in our power to crush Hitler and his Nazi forces.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
August 19 (Tuesday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity on a small scale in night, almost entirely con- 
fined to areas on east coast. Bombs at a few places in north-east Scot- 
land and 2 in north-east England, with some casualties, including fatal. 
A town in north-east had one of sharpest raids of the war. _ 

Against Germany: Cologne and Duisburg heavily bombed in night, 
starting many large fires; also Dunkirk docks.. Eight aircraft-missing. 
Airfields in occupied territory attacked by fighters on offensive patrol. 
During day an offensive sweep made over northern France by large 
force of fighters and attacks made on shipping at Ostend, with hits on 
many vessels, the railways at Hazebrouck, and ships off the Dutcli 
coast. Twelve enemy fighters destroyed. Three bombers and 12 
fighters missing, but 3 pilots of latter saved. A Condor on way to attack 
Atlantic convoys damaged by a Coastal Command aircraft and flew 
home. A Junkers 88 shot down in flames by minesweepers, which 
suffered no damage. 

German communiqué: Two merchant ships sunk by long range 
bombers in Atlantic, and Sunderland bombed in night by strong force; 
also various aerodromes. Bombs dropped at some points in west 


Germany; slight civilian casualties, but no military or economic damage. 
Twelve raiders shot down. , 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Submarine Cachalot, presumed’ lost. Enemy broadcasts 
indicated whole crew rescued and captured. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in night along whole front. During 
day, fighting especially stubborn in the Kingisepp, Novgorod, Gomel, 
and Odessa sectors. Confirmed that on Aug. 17 28 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. In air fights on Aug. 18 30 enemy aircraft destroyed and 12 
Russian lost. Ploesti bombed on night of Aug. 17 causing large fires 
and explosions. Two enemy transports sunk by bombers in the Black 
Sea and one set on fire. Moscow press report: In the Black Sea the Red 
Fleet had smashed all enemy attempts to.land on Ukraine coast. 

Moscow wireless: German raiders driven back from Moscow: in night, 
only one reaching the city. Bombs dropped, but damage insignificant. 
Over 100 aircraft destroyed so far over the ‘‘approaches to Moscow’’. 

German communiqué: Pursuit by German, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
and Italian troops’ resulted in occupation of whole territéry west of 
Dnieper, and final offensive against Odessa and a few bridgeheads on 
lower reaches of river begun. Some 60,000 more prisoners, 84 tanks, 530 
guns, and much other material taken. In Nikolaiev harbour following 
war-ships on the slips captured: a battleship of 35,000 tons, a cruiser of 
10,000 tons, 4 destroyers, and 2 submarines. A gunboat sunk and a 
floating dock captured. In attack on Odessa 9 transports rendered 
useless and 3 warships damaged by air bombing. 
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In fighting near Kiev and. Korosten 17,750 prisoners taken, with 142 
tanks, 123 guns, and an armoured train. 

Berlin radio: Russian forces trying to escape from Odessa to Crimea, 
but heavy bombing of ships, quays, roads, etc., made the harbour and 
beaches like those of Dunkirk. Railway lines to Leningrad heavily 
bombed during day, and cut at several points. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: R.A.F. fighters brought down 3 raiders during morning. A 
Caproni seaplane shot down by a Hurricane off the island. Onnight of 
Aug. 17 dn enemy convoy of 5 cargo ships and.a tanker attacked in 
Central Mediterranean; one vessel of 6,000 tons sunk and the tanker 
torpedoed, causing a violent explosion. Later, another cargo ship 
torpedoed, and beached at Lampedusa, where it was set on fire by 
direct hits from British aircraft. 
* Italian communiqué: A few bombs dropped near Catania at dawn on 
Aug. 18; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q.: Cairo: Heavy enemy shellfire in one sector of Tobruk 
defences. Many hits on enemy parties by British artillery. R.A.F.: 
Benghazi and Tripoli bombed on night.of Aug. 17, bombs bursting on 
moles and railways, causing fires and explosions. Attempted attacks, 
on shipping off Egyptian coast prévious day driven off by Tomahawks 
and the enemy forced to drop their bombs some miles from targets. In 
Abyssinia positions in Wolchefit, Debarech, and Gondar areas attacked, 
many buildings hit and H.Q. destroyed. Two aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour bombed by Axis ’planes, and 
stores, etc., hit. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks at Tobruk repulsed with heavy 
loss. Heavy dive-bombing attack made on guns, stores, harbour works, 
etc., at Tobruk, hitting a ship. All aircraft returned. Tripoli and 
Benghazi raided; 3 raiders destroyed. 


August 20 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over various points on east coast in 
night, but only one or two penetrated any distance. A few bombs at 
scattered points and damage at one place on south-east coast, with a 
very small number of casualties. One raider destrayed. 

Against Germany: Kiel and other objectives in North-West Germany 
attacked in night; also aerodromes in occupied territory. Two aircraft 
missing. During day an aerodrome near Alkmaar, Holland, attacked and 
a hangar hit, and a number of patrol vessels near the Frisian Islands 
bombed. In offensive patrols over northern France and the Channel 
3 enemy fighters destroyed; 2 British lost, but one pilot saved. 

_ German communiqué: Attacks in night on arms works and port 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS, AUG. 20, 1941. Ne 
installations on English south and east coasts and against several aero- 
dromes. In attempts to attack Channel coast the enemy suffered a 
severe defeat, 30 aircraft being destroyed. A few bombers dropped 
bombs on North-West German coastal area; damage insignificant, and 


raiders shot down. : 
{ 


~ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front the previous day, 
especially in Kingisepp, Novgorod, Gomel, and Odessa directions. 
Confirmed that 28 (not 22) German aircraft destroyed on Aug. 17. 
Ploesti bombed on night of Aug. 17, and explosions observed. In air 
combat on Aug. 18 38 enemy ‘planes destroyed; 12 Russian lost, and on 
Aug. 19 27 German destroyed and 8 Russian lost. Two enemy transports 
sunk in Black Sea and one set on fire. Fighting general in night, 
especially stubborn in Novgorod and Gomel sectors. 

The Red Star reported a strong local offensive in central sector 
begun 4 days previously. The Germans driven out of 5 villages, and 
tanks carrying infantry landed behind the Germans, who were now 
attacked from front and rear. 

German communiqué: Attacks continued successfully on Dnieper 
bridgeheads still in enemy hands, and 65 tanks destroyed by mobile 
troops. Later: A battle in Gomel area ended in defeat, annihilation, 
or capture of parts of 17 rifle divisions, one mechanized; 2 armoured, 
and 5 cavalry divisions and 2 brigades of air-borne troops. Prisoners 
numbered 78,000, with 144 tanks,.700 guns, and 2 armoured trains. 

Berlin press report: Heavy fighting in Kiev-Korosten sector, and in 


spite of the rapid advance through the Ukraine the German left wing 
still baulked by powerful Russian fortifications. 

Finnish communiqué: The ring round Sortavala tightened; much 
stubborn Russian resistance. Finnish losses insignificant, and much 
material captured. 

Hungarian communiqué: Komarom and Imecsvalva bombed by the 
Russians; only minor damage. 


' 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


R.A.F.: Reconnaissance showed ship beached at Lampedusa still 
blazing. Malta: Fighters chased away Italian aircraft approaching 
island previous day and shot down 3 near Sicily without loss. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy fighter group attacked by a fighter 
formation off coast of Sicily and 2 Hurricanes shot down. Air bases at 
Malta bombed with direct hits on military targets. All aircraft returned 
safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A heavy dust storm at Tobruk. Enemy motor trans- 
port damaged by gun-fire in frontier area. M 

R.A.F.: Tripoli raided by heavy bombers on night of Aug. 18 starting 
a number of fires. South African aircraft bombed a camp and transport 
at Ras-el-Milh previous day, setting vehicles on fire, and on Aug. 18 
attacked Gondar hitting hangars and depots, and Debarech; hitting the 
fort. All aircraft returned’safely,from these and Mediterranean actions. 
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German communiqué: Alexandria naval base bombed in night, and a 
transport sunk by dive-bombers off north African coast. 

Italian communiqué: Tripoli raided; one raider shot down, and behind 
Italian lines near Sollum a Blenheim forced down and the crew 
captured by German troops. Two naval ships sunk off Tobruk by 
German dive-bombers, and survivors captured by Italians on landing. 
Gondar raided and dwelling houses badly damaged. 


August 21 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale; some bombs in 
East Anglia, but damage slight and no casualties reported. 

Against Germany: A supply ship hit amidships off southern Norway 
in night by Dutch-manned bomber. 

Three attacks during day on Holland and France by strong forces 
escorted by fighters. Direct hits on iron and steel works at Ijmuiden 
and hits on factories and railways in St. Omer and Béthune areas. 
E-boats also attacked; one blown up and another left smoking. One 
enemy fighter destroyed in air combat ‘and others damaged. Fourteen 
fighters missing; one pilot saved. An enemy bomber destroyed off 
the east coast in evening. 

German communiqué: A freighter in convoy sunk by bombers in 
day in waters round Britain, and 8 British fighters shot down over 
Channel coast in combat and by ships’ gun-fire. Berlin radio: 23 British 
aircraft shot down over France and Channel; 2 German Jost. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: A freighter and a tanker in convoy sunk by 
speed boats off British coast. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles the previous day in sectors 
of Kingisepp, Novgorod, Staraya-Russa, Gomel, and Odessa. Five 
German reconnaissance aircraft brought down in afternoon on outskirts 
of Moscow. During the night stubborn fighting continued in Novgorod, 
Gomel, and Odessa areas. 

Supplementary report: An enemy detachment landed by air with 
20 light tanks near a town in the Ukraine completely wiped out. 

Moscow wireless: Military and industrial targets in Berlin bombed 
in night, all the bombs hitting their targets and fires started. All the 
aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: The number of prisoners in the “somel victory 
now 84,000, tanks 144, and guns 848. In the north a heavily fortified 
position between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen taken after several days 
onslaught, and Novgorod, Yamburg (Kingisepp) and Narva captured. 
In the Southern Ukraine Kherson and its harbour at the Dnieper 
mouth occupied by S.S. formations. Off Odessa a 6,000 ton transport 
sunk and 3 cargo ships damaged by air bombing. An attempt by 
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Soviet bombers, to attack the coastal area of North Germany in_night 
ineffective. 

Finnish communique: Naval forces sank 4 transports and an escort 
vessel in a convoy. en route to Hangé and bombers sank a supply ship. 


MEDITERRANEAN, AREA 

Cyprus communiqué. Famagusta raided in morning; slight damage 
done and a few casualties. 

Italian communiqué. Augusta raided previous day; slight damage 
and a few civilians injured. One raider brought down. Torpedo- 
carrying aircraft sank an enemy tanker of 10,000 tons in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dugt storms continuing. No change on the 
frontier, 

Egyptian communiqué: The Suez Canal area raided in night; 2 people 
killed and 28 injured. 

Italian communiqué. An enemy offensive at Tobruk promptly 
repulsed, and port installations there hit and fires caused among 
enemy fortifications by Italian artillery. Benghazi raided; no 
casualties. Intense activity on Gondar front, and enemy movements 
repulsed. 


August 22 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity in night. A few bombs at points 
near east coast; little damage, and no casualties reported. An enemy 
bomber shot down previous evening. A few aircraft over the east coast 
during the day; no bombs on land. A Heinkel destroyed off the coast. 

Against Germany: A series of offensive patrols during day over 
Channel and northern France, attacks on shipping and hits on patrol 
vessels; also attacks on aerodromes, hitting hangars and _ aircraft. 
Two enemy fighters destroyed. No British losses. 

German communiqué: R.A.F. attacks off Channel coast previous 
day frustrated, and 29 aircraft brought down. An enemy ’plane also 
shot down off the Atlantic coast. No enemy flights over Reich 
territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles previous day along whole 
front, especially fierce in areas of Kingisepp, Novgorod, and Gomel; 
the last evacuated after heavy fighting. In air combat 21 German 
aircraft destroyed; 12 Russian lost. Battle along entire front in night 
in same sectors. Supplementary statements reported the wiping out 
of a German aerodrome, of bands of Finnish White Guards, and of 
munition trains, etc. 

Tass Agency: German transports in the Black Sea attacked by 
bombers, 2 sunk, one set on fire, and others hit. 

German communiqué: The enemy’s last strongholds on the Dnieper 
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taken according to plan, and north-west of Kiev the enemy retreating 
beyond the river. Steady advances on the Leningrad front and in 
Estonia. Russian casualties to date included over 1,250,000 prisoners, 
some 14,000 tanks, and 15,000 guns destroyed or captured, and total 
losses of aircraft 11,250, of which 5,633 destroyed on the ground. 
Berlin wireless: In the northern sector 207 strongly fortified bunkers 
taken in a series of fierce battles. The Russian claim to have destroyed 
the ships on the slips at Nikolaiev untrue. Military spokesman: On 
the Dnieper the enemy’s last bases wiped out, and General von 
Rundstedt’s forces also pressing forward north-west of Kiev. In the 
centre the enemy beaten in a new great battle of annihilation at Gomel, 
where his losses almost as great as those of Tannenberg. Result was 
that von Bock’s and von Rundstedt’s armies now nearing each other, 
and in a short time the area at mouth of the Beresina and of the Pripet 
would be in German hands. In the nortk’General von Leeb’s army, 
having crossed the area between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen, now pressing 
towards defence area of Leningrad. Despite difficulties of terrain and 
the stubborn defence the offensive advancing in all sectors, and 
conditions being created for the most varied future operations on a 
large scale. ' 
Finnish communiqué: Kexholm captured the previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Syracuse harbour raided on Aug. 20, oil tanks hit 
repeatedly, a number of seaplanes damaged, and 3 balloons destroyed. 
An enemy sloop hit off Sicily the previous day. 

Italian communiqué: Halfar air base raided, some aircraft set on fire 
and others severely damaged. Port installations and shipping at 
Famagusta bombed, and a cargo ship and a lighter hit. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean a destroyer of the Keith class torpedoed by a German 
U-boat. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Small enemy parties dispersed in Tobruk sector, 
where 2 dive-bombing attacks by enemy made during day; no casualties 
or damage. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on night of Aug. 20 and railway sidings 
hit repeatedly. Airfields at Gambut and Menastir bombed previous 
day, and on Aug. 20 South African aircraft attacked concentrations 
of tanks near Mersa Lukk. Three aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions, but several airmen saved. 

German communiqué: Two British light cruisers hit by bombs off 
Sidi Barrani, and 3 fighter aircraft shot down over Tobruk during 
bombing of troops and war material there. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided; no victims or damage, and one 
raider destroyed. Tobruk positions effectively shelled, and intensively 
and repeatedly bombed by German aircraft. Systematic raids on 
Gondar and other positions continuing; slight material damage. 
Severe losses inflicted on enemy detachments, 
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August 23 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over eastern England in night; bombs 
dropped, but damage slight and no casualties reported. One raider 
destroyed. 

Against Germany: Mannheim the main objective in attacks in night 
on Rhineland factory area and on Ostend, Dunkirk, and Havre. One 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A cargo ship sunk off English south-east 
coast previous day, and several aerodromes in England bombed in 
night. Two British bombers shot down into the Channel. Bombs 
dropped in night at various places in West and South-West Germany 
with little effect; one bomber destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day and in 
night along whole front. German aircraft destroyed on Aug. 20 now 
known to. be 32. Five German transports in convoy in the Baltic 
attacked by warships and 2 sunk, 3 grounded on the shore, and 
2 motor boats sunk. The Red Star reported successes in the Smolensk 
sector; 9 villages recaptured and the German 161st Division shattered. 

German communiqué. Operations proceeding according to plan. 
News Agency: German troops now 60 miles east of the Gomel area 
and south-east of Klintsi, on the line to Briansk. Infantry units 
closing in on Odessa captured vital strategic positions including 2 
railway stations, and Rumanian tanks pierced the defence ring at 
a key point. A series of air raids in the Murmansk area; with hits on 
wharves, factories, etc. 

Semi-official announcement: Cherkasy, on the Dnieper, 100 miles 
south-east of Kiev, captured. 

German-Rumanian H.Q.: Odessa completely encircled and the 
principal defence line broken by an attack accompanied by very 
sanguinary fighting. The enemy had thrown into the fight hastily 
formed units consisting of sdilors, workmen, and men of all ages. 
The fortified zone, which cost 10 milliards of roubles and 10 years’ 
work, had collapsed, and hundreds of pillboxes destroyed. Several 
thousand prisoners also taken. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Continued patrol activity at Tobruk, and a large 
party of enemy infantry dispersed by_gun-fire. Tobruk harbour dive- 
bombed; damage insignificant. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily bombed on night of Aug. 21; many explosions 
on the Spanish Mole, fires started, and 4 ships alongside straddled. 
One warehouse believed destroyed. In air combats off Egyptian coast 
on Aug. 21 now confirmed that 2 Me. 110’s destroyed and several others 
probably. British losses 4 fighters, but one pilot saved. Enemy 
motor transport bombed and machine-gunned between Tripoli and 
Benghazi-previous day, and several vehicles destroyed. In Abyssinia 
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Azozo aerodrome raided by South African aircraft, with direct hits 
on buildings and hangars. All aircraft returned safely. 

German communiqué: Alexandria naval base bombed on night of 
Aug. 21; port installations and utility services hit and large fires seen. 

Italian communiqué: In air attacks at Tobruk previous day German 
fighters shot down 10 more British ’planes. Tripoli and Derna raided 
without any significant results. At Bardia 2 raiders brought down by 
Italian defence. Gondar sector: the enemy everywhere repelled witi 
heavy losses. , 


August 24 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little activity during day. Bombs dropped by a 
single aircraft at 2 points in East Anglia; damage slight and no 
casualties. The trawler Brabant shot down an enemy bomber trying 
to attack it. No damage or casualties. 

Against Germany: A number of offensive patrols over Northern 
France during day, with attacks on barracks, hangars, gun positions, 
and troops. All aircraft returned. - 

German communiqué: No enemy flights over Reich territory. In 
period June 22 to Aug. 23 the British Air Force lost 1,044 aircraft 
in flights over Great Britain, British waters, German territory, and 
North Africa, and the Luftwaffe 127 in the fight against Britain. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The submarine Union presumed lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on entire front previous day, 
particularly heavy in Yamburg, Smolensk, Novgorod, and Odessa 
sectors. On Aug. 21 19 German aircraft destroyed in air combat; 
17 Russian lost. During night battle continued in above-mentioned 
sectors, fierce in Odessa direction, with enormous tosses inflicted on 
Rumanians. _The 3rd Division had lost recently over’ 10,000 killed 
and wounded. Press reports: a great battle raging along approaches 
to Leningrad. The Red Army holding firm. On Central front General 
Koniev’s forces advancing, after routing a German infantry division, 
killing some 3,000 and smashing up reinforcements brought up hastily 
from rear. Over 100 German lorries, 130 tanks, and many guns 
destroyed and more villages retaken. 

German communiqué: Cherkasy bridgehead occupied, and north-west 
of Kiev beaten enemy pursued to the Dnieper and across it. South of 
Lake Ilmen strong Soviet forces repulsed towards the Lovat River 
and over 10,000 captured. Berlin wireless: The Soviet fortified 
line between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen broken through previous day, 
and 100 concrete pillboxes stormed and destroyed. An attempted 
landing on Estonian coast frustrated, and the troops, approaching 
in 3 vessels, killed. Berlin wireless; The power station at Zaporozhe 
blown up by the Russians. 
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Finnish communiqué: Viipuri completely surrounded, making 
withdrawal only, possible by sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Mikabba aerodrome, Malta, bombed in night, 
causing numerous fires. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Slight increase in enemy gun-fire at Tobruk, and more 
British patrol activity in frontier area, and shelling of enemy patrols. 

German communiqué: Tobruk dive-bombed on Aug. 22, batteries 
put out of action, munition dumps destroyed, and a number of ships 
damaged. Mersa Matruh bombed in night. — 

Italian communiqué: A.A. positions and ships at Tobruk bombed by 
the Germans, and an aircraft shot down by Italian fighters. Benghazi 
raided; some damage. Italian positions at Wolchefit also raided 
again. 


August 25 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over East Anglia, North-East Scotland, 
and South-West England in night. Bombs at one town on south-west 


coast and machine-gunning at another. In day, a few bombs at 3 places 
near the east coast; no serious casualties and only slight damage 
reported. 

Against Germany: Night operations restricted by bad weather. 
Diisseldorf sharply attacked, and railways and factories hit. Three 
aircraft missing; also one from North Sea patrol previous day. 

German communiqué: Great Yarmouth bombed in daylight, and 
harbours on the British east coast and several aerodromes in the night. 
A British bomber shot down off Dutch coast. Bombs dropped by a 
few aircraft in night on several places in West Germany. Damage 
insignificant, and 3 raiders shot ddwn. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

U-boats and warships in overseas waters destroyed 25 enemy 
merchant ships totalling 148,200 tons, U-boats sinking 21 after several 
days’ pursuit and hard battles; also sinking a destroyer of the Afridi 
class, a corvette, and an escort vessel. 


’ GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front previous day, 
particularly stubborn in Kexholm, Smolensk, Gomel, and Dnepro- 
petrovsk areas. On Aug. 22 and 23 52 German aircraft destroyed; 
Russian losses 39. Two enemy transports sunk by northern fleet. 
Heavy losses inflicted on Rumanians near Odessa and 2 divisions 
smashed up, one losing 9,000 and the other over 7,000 killed and 
wounded, with large quantities of guns, etc., after 5 days’ fighting. 
Stubborn fighting in the night in Kexholm, Novgorod, and Dnepro- 
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petrovsk areas. Four German transports in the Baltic sunk by 
warships or forced to run aground, and 2 launches destroyed. 

Supplementary report: Guerrillas operating behind enemy lines in 
the north-west in July destroyed some 100 enemy lorries with ammuni- 
tion, 4 fuel dumps, 11 tanks, 16 armoured cars and other material, 
and derailed 4 troop trains killing 16 officers and 400 men. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing favourably every- 
where. Berlin wireless: Position at beginning of 3rd month, the whole 
front of the central and lower Dnieper now secured for new operations. 
A concentric advance in progress against Tallinn. In general the High 
Command continued to carry out operations systematically, whereas 
Soviet Command forced to fight desperate defensive battles without 
any large-scale counter-move being evident. Immediate struggle was 
for main productive and administrative centres, after loss of which it 
would be impossible for the Russians to put up any strong resistance. 
Even if British and American aid forthcoming, could never arrive in 
time. 

Later wireless report: Desperate action by Soviet forces in central 
sector to try and stop German advance. All attacks beaten back, 
and 95 tanks destroyed, some of 45 tons. On night of Aug. 23 at one 
time in the fighting 8 successive waves of Soviet planes driven off 
and 28 tanks, 31 guns, and 30 lorries destroyed or captured. 

In the Ukraine 5,500 additional prisoners taken “‘in the fight for 
the remaining Soviet bridgeheads over the Dnieper’. In the Gulf of 
Finland a 6,000 ton transport sunk and many others damaged, and in 
the Baltic a destroyer, 3 merchantmen and 2 minesweepers sunk by 
German mines and a tanker sunk by shell-fire. 

Finnish report: Viipuri nearly reached, and north of Ladoga an 
encircling movement carried out in the Suojarvi area. Coastal artillery 
sank a transport of 5,000 tons. 


IRAN 

British official statement: Military action begun that morning by 
British and Russian Governments, who ordered forces of British and 
Indian and of Russian troops respectively to cross the frontier from 
India and from Transcaucasia, one detachment landed at Bandar 
Shapur, meeting with some resistance. 

German wireless: Tabriz attacked without warning, that morning 
by Soviet aircraft. The aerodrome and barracks bombed, but with 
little effect. A few dead and wounded reported. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A number of Ju. 88s intercepted by fighters previous day 
while trying to attack shipping; confirmed later that two shot down. 
Italian communiqué: Sassari, Sardinia, raided on hight of Aug. 23; 
5 casualties and insignificant damage. An enemy ’plane brought down 
by an aircraft on patrol in the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active at Tobruk, where a dive-bombing 
attack during day-~did little damage. 
R.A.F.: Tripoli raided by a large force of heavy bombers on’ night of 
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Aug. 23; many direct hits on docks and supply and petrol dumps 
and over 30 large fires seen, one from 135 miles distance. Mellaha 
aerodrome attacked from a very low altitude, and Sollum, Bardia, 
and Gambut areas bombed by other aircraft. On previous day 2 
schooners and an escort vessel in Gulf of Sirte bombed, sinking 2 
and leaving the third apparently sinking. Confirmed that merchant 
vessel damaged at Tripoli on night of Aug. 21 had sunk. 

Debarech bombed previous day; also bodies of troops on the road. 
All aircraft returned safely. 


August 26 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity only before midnight and on a very 
small scale. Bombs at 2 points on coast of South Wales and at one in 
south-west England; damage slight and no casualties. 

Against Germany: Mannheim and Karlsruhe bombed in night, 
starting large fires. Six aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets on east side of Britain bombed 
previous day, and a freighter sunk in the night off west coast. Enemy 
aircraft attacked West and South-West Germany in night without any 
results worth mentioning. A.A. fire destroyed 7. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Corvette Picoittee lost. 
Norwegian Naval communiqué: The destroyer Bath, formerly 
American, sunk, the first ex-American destroyer to be lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting on whole front the previous 
day; Novgorod evacuated after tenacious fighting. On Aug. 24 46 enemy 
aircraft destroyed; 6 Russian lost. A warship sank a U-boat in the 
Black Sea. Later: Fighting on the whole front in the night. 

The Red Star reported heavy German attacks in Staraya Russa 
sector, but all attempts by infantry tg break through were repulsed. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding successfully everywhere. 
The Fiihrer’s H.Q.: Mobile units of General Kleist’s Panzer Army took 
Dnepropetrovsk by storm the previous day, depriving enemy of last 
strong point on west. bank of Dnieper below Kiev. This Army had taken 
83,596 prisoners, 465 guns, 199 tanks, etc., in its attack on the Dnieper 
bend following the battle of Uman. 

Berlin wireless: Great damage by Luftwaffe to railways and roads 
in central sector by which Russians retreating, and in Gomel area 
several armoured trains destroyed by low level attacks. Near Lake 
[Imen columns on the march bombed and dispersed, and south of 
Leningrad A.A. and other gun positions attacked. 

News Agency: Luga, a railway juncfion 90 miles south of Leningrad, 
captured. A fierce battle going on for Tallinn. Soviet warships 
attempted to intervene, but were shelled, and a cruiser and 2 small 
vessels set on fire. 
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Hungarian communiqué: Hungarian troops destroying the last 
remaining Dnieper bridgeheads, and the air force co-operating in 
weakening the defence of these and attacking the reinforced enemy 
beyond the river. 


IRAN 

G.H.Q. Simla: British and Indian troops entered Iran at 3 points 
early previous morning. With naval and air co-operation a force 
landed at Abadan, and an Indian detachment secured Bandar Shahpur, 
where 2 German ships (damaged), 3 Italian (slightly damaged) and 2 
further German ships beached were captured with their crews. Indian 
and British troops also’crossed the frontier from Khanikin and occupied 
Kasr-i-Shirin and oil installations at Naft-i-Shah without serious 
opposition. Air-borne troops took steps to protect British families 
in the employ of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Aircraft dropped leaflets 
on Teheran and other towns explaining the reasons for the operations 
and assuring population that there were no designs on their 
independence or territory. 

R.A.F.: Fighters gave protection to troops during day and attacked 
3 aircraft on a hostile airfield. Transport aircraft employed successfully 
in collaboration with Army. 

Semi-official report: Forces entering Iran from Khanikin got astride 
the road from Kasr-i-Shirin to Kermanshah. Another force crossing, 
frontier at Chosroes moved south-east towards Gilan, and a third 
from Naft-i-Khana occupied the oil wells at Naft-i-Shah. 

Moscow report, from Tiflis: Soviet troops penetrated 25 miles 
previous day and continued on towards Tabriz and Ardebil. 

German News Agency: British troops also entered Iran at Rayat, 
120 miles east of Mosul. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Aircraft from Ark Royal made successful attack on 
military targets north and south of Tempio, Sardinia, setting cork 
forest and factory on fire. A Ju. 52 destroyed and a Cant floatplane 
seriously damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Micabba aerodrome, Malta, bombed in night. 
Off coast of Cyrenaica a direct hit scored with aerial torpedo on a 
cruiser of Dido class. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery fire at Tobruk and in the frontier area. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour bombed on night of Aug. 24 and several 
fires started. Dumps near Bardia bombed by South African aircraft 
the previous day. All aircraft returned safely from these and Iran 
operations. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria raided in night; 3 people injured. 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour dive-bombed on Aug. 24 
and that night; harbour installations and a large cargo ship damaged 
and an A.A. battery silenced. 

Italian communiqué: Attempts of enemy at Tobruk to approach 
promptly repulsed, and military targets there dive-bombed, with 
direct hits on a 2,000-ton ship and on gun positions. Tripoli raided 
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again; civilians injured and some buildings damaged. At Gondar on 
Aug. 24 a victorious action against enemy formations numbering 
some thousands. Cavalry, assisted by artillery, completely routed 
British troops near Culquabert, capturing numerous arms and much 
ammunition. Attacks by bombers on Italian motorized columns 
the previous day repulsed and 3 shot down; another destroyed at 
Gondar by A.A. defences. 


August 27 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A town in South Wales bombed in night by raiders, 
operating singly, apparently concentrating on the area. Bombs also 
dropped at a few widely separated places, one being the Scilly Isles. 
No substantial damage, but a few casualties at one point. One bomber 
destroyed, and an enemy fighter destroyed the previous day. 

Against Germany: Extensive operations against shipping previous 
day. Convoys off German Frisian islands and off Dutch Coast bombed; 
one ship sunk and a number of others hit and left on fire. Patrol 
vessels also bombed; one sunk and another damaged. An aerodrome 
near St. Omer bombed, with direct hits on buildings. Offensive sweeps 
by fighters against aerodromes in Cherbourg area, where many aircraft 
set on fire, against an aerodrome near Belgian coast and against patrol 
ships near Calais. Seven bombers and 4 fighters missing. 

In night Cologne factories heavily bombed, and Havre and Boulogne 
attacked successfully. Enemy aerodromes in Northern France also 
attacked in offensive sweeps. Three bombers missing. 

During day 2 sweeps over Northern France in which 10 enemy 
fighters destroyed. Eight British missing. Strong opposition from 
over 100 Messerschmitts. 

German communiqué: Port installations on British east coast and 
aerodromes in England bombed in night. Enemy attempts to attack 
the German Bight previous day ended in 23 raiders being destroyed. 
In night, bombs dropped at some places in West and South-West 
Germany, including residential district of Cologne. Two raiders 
shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Stubborn fighting previous day. On Aug. 24 
63 German aircraft destroyed (not 46), and on Aug. 25 93. Russian 
losses 18. During past 2 days airmen guarding the approaches to 
Leningrad brought down or destroyed on the ground 101 enemy 
‘planes. Fighting along whole frént in night. Supplementary report: 
A submarine penetrated into one of the most important enemy harbours 
on night of Aug. 20 and sank a transport of 5,000 tons, and at the 
entrance to the Gulf of “‘S’’ sank another of 2,000 tons on Aug. 22. 

German communiqué. Velikiye Lugi (25 miles north-east of Nevel) 
taken after several days’ fighting in which bulk of 22nd Soviet Army 
destroyed. Over 30,000 prisoners and 400 guns captured and enemy 
losses established at over 40,000. Troop concentrations east of Kiev 

c 
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heavily bombed by the Luftwaffe, and the railway network west of 
Moscow and round Leningrad effectively interrupted. 

Bombers sank 4 transports and damaged 4 more; also hit a destroyer 
and a flotilla leader, and 2 destroyers east of the Fishermen’s Peninsula, 


IRAN 

G.H.Q., Simla: The advance continuing methodically in south-west 
and west Iran. The Abadan area near the oil installations cleared of 
Iranian forces, and 350 men, 2 guns, and 3 armoured cars captured. 
Marid, 40 miles to north, also occupied. On west, Gilan entered after 
light opposition and gunfire, and another column now beyond Saripul, 
towards the Paytak Pass. ; 

Semi-official report: Leaflets dropped by British and Russian 
aircraft. No truth in German reports that bombs dropped. British 
troops in possession of Sulaimanyah and Haft Kel. In naval actions 
off Bandar Shapur 2 sloops sunk and 4 gunboats, a depot ship, and a 
floating naval dock taking ships of 6,000 tons captured. The Iranian 
Admiral Beyendor killed. 

R.A.F.: Protection for forward troops continuing. An Iranian 
aircraft shot down while taking off at Ahwaz and another attacked 
on ground. Direct hits scored on a hangar. Pamphlets again dropped 
at Isfahan, Shiraz, and Kasvin. Gun positions and troops holding the 
Paytak Pass bombed successfully. In fighter operations on Aug. 25 
ascertained that 4 Iranian aircraft destroyed. 

Moscow wireless: Three columns moving south, and Tabriz, Ardebil, 
and Dilman occupied. Lissar,.on Caspian coast, also entered. No 
opposition encountered. 

Iranian communiqué, broadcast by Berlin: The British advance 
slowed up, and tanks destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Enemy ships in Central Mediterranean bombed previous 
day, one receiving direct hits and another hit and left sinking. Italian 
aircraft approaching Malta chased back to Sicily; 3 shot down, and 
several more badly damaged. A S69 also shot down off Famagusta, 
Cyprus. 

Tealian communiqué: Two Hurricanes shot down in an engagement 
in the Central Mediterranean with numerically superior enemy forces. 
Micabba aerodrome again attacked. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q., Cairo: Artillery fire in frontier area as a result of British 
patrol activity. At Wolchefit an enemy fort captured, with 7 Italians 
and several machine guns. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour and dumps heavily bombed in night of 
Aug. 25, causing explosions and fires; also Benghazi railways and an 
encampment and Bardia, where ships hit and fires started in petrol 
dumps. On previous day South African aircraft bombed and heavily 
damaged mechanized transport concentrations near Rasuenna. 
Positions at Gondar and Wolchefit attacked by both R.A.F. and 
South Africans Three aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions, 
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Italian communiqué: British mechanized units shelled at Tobruk. 
Tripoli and Benghazi raided; some damage and a few victims. One 
raider shot down at Benghazi. A violent attack at Wolchefit held by 
the heroic defenders, and preponderant losses inflicted on the enemy. 

German communiqué: Alexandria bombed on night of Aug. 25; 
great devastation among port and railway installations. 


August 28° (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over east coast in night. Bombs at 
a few points, but no damage or casualties reported. One enemy bomber 
destroyed in night of Aug. 26. 

Against Germany: Mannheim heavily attacked in night, causing 
very large fires; smaller raids on other targets in West Germany and 
on docks at Ostend, Dunkirk, and Boulogne. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: A freighter bombed and sunk off the Faroes. 
Several English aerodromes attacked in night. Off Channel coast the 
previous day 13 British aircraft destroyed. Mannheim area attacked 
in night; damage slight and one raider shot down. News Agency: 
Hits observed on barracks and on runways of some British aerodromes 
in night and a British ’plane shot down in Midlands. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day on whole 
front; continued throughout night and during the day, and Dnepro- 
petrovsk evacuated after fierce fighting. Kénigsberg bombed 
successfully. On Aug. 26 37 German aircraft destroyed, 8 Russian 
lost; and on Aug. 27 41 destroyed in air combat; 23 Russian lost. 
Two German transports sunk in the Baltic by air bombing. 

M. Lozovsky announced the Dnieper Dam blown up and measures 
taken to prevent Germans from using its machinery. 

Moscow wireless: Counter attacks in central sector continuing 
successfully. An enemy infantry division annihilated in past few 
days’ fighting, artillery captured and a Nazi H.Q. destroyed. Some 
3,000 Nazis killed and several localities occupied by Russian troops. 
In one of last battles General Koniev’s units annihilated nearly 130 
tanks and over 100 motorized units. 

Swedish report: Russian bombers attacked Porvoo, near Helsinki, 
and other places. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing on whole front 
according to plan. Important successes on Finnish front; enemy 
forces of 2 divisions decisively beaten in area east of Salla after many 
days’ difficult fighting. The Luftwaffe destroyed 109 Soviet aircraft 
previous day, the Hungarians 10 and the Italians 8. 


IRAN 
G.H.Q., Simla: Advance continuing on all fronts with speed and 
determination. Mopping up completed at Khorramshah, and all 
quiet at Abadan, where populace appeared to welcome British arrival. 
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Gunboats moving up Karun River. Further detachments landed at 
Bandar Shapur. Column advancing from Gilan occupied Shahabad 
and Aliabad, after driving some 2,000 Iranian troops off high ground 
east of Gilan and removing anti-tank guns and blocks from the road. 
The 100 miles from Khaniquin to Shahabad covered in under 3 days, 
Another column advanced through Paytak Pass and reached Karind. 
The Pass held by some 8,000 Iranian troops had been evacuated the 
previous day. 

Understood that Russian forces had reached line Shut-Marand- 
Ardebil-Hevir without much opposition. 

Russian official News Agency: Urmia occupied and the advance 
continuing. 

American broadcast from Ankara: British and Russian troops now 
in contact. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Three German aircraft of a number attempting to attack 
shipping in Mediterranean on Aug. 26 shot down by British fighters. 
Bombs dropped on Malta on night of Aug. 26 by 2 aircraft, both of 
whjch were hit and their engines set on fire. 

Italian communiqué. Hits scored by air torpedo on a cruiser and an 
auxiliary cruiser of 12,000 tons in the Mediterranean. One aircraft 
missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q., Cairo: Enemy shelling at Tobruk slightly heavier. R.A.F.: 
Tripoli and Benghazi docks heavily bombed on night of Aug. 26, 
causing violent explosions and many fires, one of which visible 120 
miles away. Mechanical transport concentrations near Ras Uenna 
bombed previous day by South Africans, bombs falling among 
vehicles.. Two fighters missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

Egyptian communiqué: Suez Canal area raided in night; 7 persons 
killed and 30 injured; damage slight. 

German communiqué: Direct hits on Ismailia aerodrome on night 
of Aug. 26. 

Italian communiqué: Raids carried out against Tobruk throughout 
previous day and port installations, batteries, etc., effectively bombed 
by German and Italian aircraft. Jerabub also bombed. Two British 
‘planes shot down over Sidi Barrani. Violent enemy attacks at 
Wolchefit broken by tenacity of Italian troops and airmen. Tripoli 
and Benghazi again raided. 


August 29 (Friday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity in night. Bombs at points in 
eastern England, from ‘one of which a few casualties reported. One 
raider destroyed late during day. 

Against Germany: Duisburg heavily attacked in night; great 
explosions and very large fires observed. Ostend docks and other 
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targets in West Germany and in occupied territory also bombed. Nine 
aircraft missing. During day a succession of offensive sweeps carried 
out over Northern France and off coasts of Low Countries, and 10 
enemy aircraft destroyed. Ten fighters missing, but one pilot saved. 
Rotterdam docks bombed from very low level previous afternoon. 
Direct hits on 2 large ships, starting fires, and heavy attacks on several 
other vessels, and on cranes, sheds, and wharf machinery. A warehouse 
set on fire. 

German communiqué: Two ships destroyed in night off Pembroke 
and aerodromes in England bombed. In attempted attacks previous 
day on occupied territory on Channel 31 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
17 of them bombers. Bombs dropped at some places in West Germany 
in night, damaging buildings and residential quarters. Six raiders 
destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting in night on whole front. 

German communiqué: Tallinn captured previous day by army, 
navy, and air force co-operation, after fierce fighting; also Baltiski, 
and several thousand prisoners, 6 batteries, and vast quantities of 
other material captured. In Tallinn harbour 19 transports, a.destroyer, 
and 9 other naval craft sunk, and cruiser Kirov, another cruiser, and 
5 other craft damaged severely. In Gulf of Finland 3 transports 
totalling 13,000 tons sunk and a destroyer hit. 

Berlin wireless: A large island in lower Dnieper captured previous 
day after hand-to-hand fighting. Near Tallinn aircraft destroyed 
3 tanks and 106 motor lorries and in attacks on railways derailed 
11 trains and 6 engines. In Finland operations continuing against 
line from Leningrad to Murmansk and the Finns gaining further ground. 
In Gulf area nearly all northern Estonia occupied and the defence of 
Leningrad becoming increasingly difficult as Germans at some points 
only 30 miles away. Viipuri encircled. 

Finnish communiqué: Reconnaissance aircraft saw many Russian 
ships leaving Tallinn and steaming east. 


IRAN 

G.H.Q., Simla: Envoys from the Shah met British troops advancing 
from south and west and stated that resistance was at an end. Semi- 
official report: The Iranian commander at Kermanshah offered to 
withdraw his troops and surrender the town if given till Sept. 1, but 
the British commander insisted that all defensive positions be evacuated 
by successive stages, beginning immediately. (It had been learnt 
that the Germans in Kermanshah had been advising the Iranians on 
defence plans.) 

Ahwaz occupied by forces advancing up both banks of Karun river. 

Moscow reports: A new column reached Dilman, and other forces 
landed at Hevikon, on the Caspian, and was near Marasheh. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy of 4 cargo ships bombed on night of Aug. 27 in 
Mediterranean; one hit and set on fire. Two vessels in Central 
Mediterranean bombed previous day; both hit, one stopped and left 
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down by stern, and decks of other seen to be pierced by bombs. All 
aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Four enemy sibmarines recently sunk in 
Mediterranean by warships with air reconnaissance co-operation, 
Some of crews prisoners. One Italian submarine missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Shell fire and several dive-bombing attacks at Tobruk 
during day, but no damage. Exchanges of gunfire in frontier area. 
Jerabub raided and the Senussi mosque damaged slightly. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily bombed in night of Aug. 27 and fires 
started at base of outer mole. A dump at Bardia heavily bombed 
previous day by South African aircraft, and Bardia port and barracks 
near Homs by the R.A.F., destroying one building. Many offensive 
patrols also carried out. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Devastating dive-bombing attacks on harbour 
installations, gun positions, dumps, etc., at Tobruk. On night of Aug. 27 
military targets at Suez heavily bombed. 

Italian communiqué: Patrols and artillery active against Tobruk 
defences. Benghazi and Homs raided; a few wounded and slight 
damage. Enemy attempts against Wolchefit garrison and small forts 
of Debarech immediately frustrated. 


August 30 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little activity in night; a few aircraft crossed east 
coast and dropped bombs at 2 points. Little damage and no casualties; 
one raider destroyed. . 

Against Germany: Frankfurt docks and railways and Mannheim 
bombed in night by a large force; also Havre railways and docks. 
Five aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A tanker hit off Ireland in day and in night a 
freighter off British east coast. Military installations on east coast 
and various aerodromes bombed successfully. Over Channel 17 British 
aircraft destroyed previous day. The Rhine-Main district raided in 
night with little effect; 3 raiders shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting on whole front previous 
day. Between Aug. 21 and 27 over 500 German aircraft destroyed; 
262 Russian lost. Fighting continued everywhere during night. 

Press report: A serious blow dealt at the enemy, but this only the 
start, and new battles about to begin. A counter-attack launched 
along the Dnieper. 

German communiqué: In attempts to break out of Tallinn 2 
destroyers, 9 minesweepers, and 3 patrol boats sunk by mining opera- 
tions, and 2 other destroyers badly damaged. A Soviet cruiser and 
2 destroyers sunk and 3 destroyers and an auxiliary cruiser damaged 
by air bombing. The transport fleet used for evacuation of troops, 
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etc., from Tallinn ran into a mine field; so ‘eo 21 transports sunk 
and 8 badly damaged. Bombers destroyed 22 merchant ships, mainly 
transports, and badly damaged 39 others so that major part presumed 
lost. ‘ 
News Agency: Between Auge 21 and 27; 794 Soviet aircraft 
destroyed; 46 German lost. 

Berlin wireless: At Tallinn, Soviet lines pierced by hand-to-hand 
fighting and tanks used in defence destroyed. Luftwaffe units and 
naval vessels, co-operating with land artillery, destroyed enemy 
warships in harbour, and infantry stormed a height commanding the 
port, thus deciding outcome of battle. 

Finnish communiqué: Viipuri entered that morning. A wedge also 
driven into central part of Karelian Isthmus and Kivennapa captured. 


IRAN 

G.H.Q. Simla: Resistance ceased everywhere and situation in 
occupied districts fast returning to normal. Inhabitants eager to sell 
food to troops, and atmosphere very friendly. At Kermanshah previous 
day satisfactory arrangements made with Iranian commander re 
dispersal of his forces. British troops in the town and all British 
residents found safe and well. In south, the Ahwaz-Haft-i-Kel area 
all in British control. Leaflets dropped by the air force between the 
Trans-Iranian railway and the Iraq frontier. 

Teheran radio: Martial law and a curfew imposed in the capital. 

Moscow communiqué: Chalus-Meshed, Mehabad, Pahlevi, and 
Bengabur all occupied. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Air bases in Greece heavily bombed on night of Aug. 28; 
hangars hit and gutted at Elensis and Menidi, and dispersed aircraft 
destroyed and damaged. Heraklion airfield also bombed. All aircraft 
returned. 
Italian communiqué: Catania raided; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active round Tobruk, enemy working parties 
shelled, and a small munitions dump blown up. 

Italian communiqué: A freighter severely damaged at Tobruk by 
German artillery. Jerabub bombed, and near Sollum 2 enemy aircraft 
shot down by German fighters. Benghazi raided; no casualties or 
damage. In Chelga area, near Gondar, successful actions inflicting 
casualties. 


August 31 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coast in night. Bombs at one place 
on south-west coast; slight damage and a very few casualties. 
Against Germany: Cherbourg docks and defences near Dutch coast 
bombed in night. Two aircraft missing. Several sweeps over enemy 
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coast during day; no enemy aircraft met. Shipping attacked, and 
2 A.A. ships set on fire. Off coast of Norway a medium sized vessel 
hit. Bombs dropped later on industrial targets at Lille, on the aero- 
drome at Lannion (Brittany), on railways, and on Le Trait shipyards, 
One enemy fighter destroyed. Targets in Bremen bombed by a 
Fortress on reconnaissance. Two fighters missing. 


German communiqué: Port installations on British east coast 
bombed in night; also aerodromes in England. On Dutch coast 8 
British planes shot down by naval units, and off Norway 3, by fighters. 
Single aircraft penetrated into North-West Germany in night; one 
destroyed 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The corvette Zinnia and the trawler Thorbryn lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting everywhere previous day. 
On Aug. 27 66 (not 41) enemy aircraft destroyed, and on Aug. 28, 29. 
Fighting continued throughout night. 

Pravda report: General Dodonov’s forces broke through enemy 
fortifications previous day, following an ‘advance by another force. 

German communiqué: The Soviet forces in area round Viipuri 
annihilated by the Finns, and the town captured. 

News Agency: On Aug. 29 70 Soviet aircraft shot down and 47 
destroyed on ground. German losses 9. 

Press reports: Strong Russian forces thrown into counter offensive 
in centre, in attempt to recapture Smolensk and Bobruisk. 


IRAN 


Simla official and semi-official reports: The Iranians withdrawing 
from oil areas; allowed to maintain a token force at Kermanshah under 
the Iranian flag. Troops captured were generally ill-clad and shod 
and in a poor way, and most of them showed little inclination for 
sustained resistance. Many protested their friendliness. In the Karun 
River area the naval barracks had been captured and the fleet secured 
practically intact except for the flagship Baber, which was fired and 
beached. Abadan, including the aerodrome and the oil refinery, had 
been taken by surprise by forces landed at Basra, and Indian troops, 
landed at Bandar Shapur, had prevented the complete sabotage of the 
Italian and German vessels there and captured their crews; also 
2 Iranian gunboats. The activity of the R.A.F..confined to supporting 
land forces and to dealing with Iranian aircraft. No bombing of open 
towns took place. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Admiralty: A submarine in Mediterranean on Aug. 24 attacked a 
squadron of 3 Italian 6-in. gun cruisers escorted by 6 destroyers and 
aircraft. Counter-attack which followed prevented observation 0! 
results of explosion which followed firing of torpedoes. Submarines 
also sank a large schooner carrying oil, another laden with stores, 
a 4,000-ton supply ship, and a heavily laden ship of 2,000 tons 
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escorted by seialiine. Hits also ne on a tanker of 4,000 tons 
strongly escorted and on a convoyed liner. 

R.A.F.: Gerbini aerodrome bombed, on night of Aug. 29. A cargo 
ship of 8,000 tons in convoy bombed and believed hit off Sicily. At 
Licata munition factory power-houses bombed previous day with 
direct hits. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Licata village, Sicily,“ raided previous day 
killing 4 and wounding 9 civilians. Two enemy bombers shot down 
over the Mediterranean by Italian fighters. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q., Cairo: Patrol activity at Tobruk continuing. Casualties 
inflicted by a bayonet attack on an enemy post. No damage suffered 
by an air raid. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily raided on night of Aug. 29, and whole of 
Spanish Mole set on fire, and 3 fires started on Karamanli Mole. Two 
ships of 8,000 and 5,000 tons, hit and set on fire and a small vessel 
blown up. Hits also on a medium-sized ship, which started burning. 


A petrol depot blown up and fires started on the loading wharves. 
Benghazi attacked at low level and a ship left smoking, Berka airfield 
machine-gunned, and Bardia bombed and store dumps set on fire. 
Enemy positions at Debarech bombed and machine-gunned on Aug. 29 
and 30, with direct hits on huts, forts, etc. One aircraft missing. 


Italian communiqué: Ships at Tobruk bombed by Germans. Tripoli 
raided; some damage and a few casualties. A large British bomber 
shot down into sea. Unsuccessful raids by British aircraft at Wolchefit. 


September 1 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Larger number of aircraft over England in night than 
of late. Mostly on east and north-east coasts, but a few over the 
Home Counties. At Hull some damage to residential property, and 
a number of people killed and injured. Elsewhere only slight damage 
and casualties few. One raider destroyed. 


Against Germany: Many targets in Ruhr and Rhineland attacked 
in night by a considerable force, principally in Essen and Cologne 
districts. Boulogne docks also bombed, and mines laid in enemy 
waters. Seven bombers missing, and one fighter from patrol over 
France. In day, an enemy convoy attacked off French coast; one 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Huli bombed heavily in night; great 
devastation among dock installations, utility services, and warehouses. 
Other harbour works on east coast and aerodromes in Lincolnshire 
also attacked. Two British bombers shot down over England. Bombs 
dropped in West Germany, damaging residential buildings at Cologne, 
and elsewhere. Attempts by single aircraft to attack North and 
North-Eastern Germany ineffective; 7 British bombers destroyed. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqués: Fighting along whole front previous day 
and in night. The air force active, and on Aug. 29 125 German aircraft 
destroyed; 24 Russian missing, and on Aug. 30 31 German, and 16 
Russian missing. 

The Berlin district, Kénigsberg, Danzig, and Memel bombed in 
night. One aircraft missing. 

Supplementary: The guerrilla movement growing in German- 
occupied districts in Odessa area, and 20 raids made previous week 
on transport near small towns of Shirgavo, Zhovten, Antonovka, and 
Dimidovo. Many lorries carrying shells, fuel tanks, and supply cars 
destroyed. 

Moscow wireless: In 2 months Germans had lost over 2 million 
in killed and wounded, and new divisions had been drawn from west. 
In 3 weeks fighting 12 tank regiments, 37 infantry, 8 motorized, and 
3 S.S. divisions and 12 regiments of picked troops wiped out. 

German communiqué: Since Aug. 26, 27 Soviet monitors and gunboats 
on the Dnieper north of Kiev destroyed. In Estonia Haapsalu, on the 
west coast, captured. Prisoners taken at Tallinn numbered 11,432, 
with 293 guns, 91 tanks, 2 armoured trains, and vast quantities of 
material. In the mine field area in the Gulf of Finland over 60 burning 
enemy ships sighted. 

News Agency: Fresh Soviet attacks previous day south of Kiev 
and on the Lower Dnieper, with repetition of attempts to gain western 
bank; all defeated with heavy loss. Violent fighting on central front, 
where 25 Soviet tanks, 8 of 52 tons, destroyed. Operations south of 


Lake Ilmen hampered by continuous rain and cloudbursts; despite 
this strong Soviet forces destroyed in a pincers attack and 1,600 
prisoners taken. 

Berlin wireless: A Soviet attempt to land on Black Sea coast west 
of Dnieper mouth frustrated. Soviet ‘aircraft attempted to attack 
Berlin turned back before they reached the capital. 


IRAN 
The British troops met the Russians at Sehrich, 50 miles from the © 
Iraqi frontier, and at Kazvin, 90 miles west of Teheran. British 
forces occupied Hamadan. 
Tass Agency: Kazvin, Sari, Shahki, Sabzawar, Turbat-i-Haidari, 
and Turbat-i-Shaikjam occupied previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Aerodromes at Maritza and Calato, Rhodes, raided by 
heavy bombers, with direct hits at former and many fires and explosions 
at both. A cargo ship torpedoed by Fleet Air Arm off Lampedusa on 
night of Aug. 30 and left listing heavily. 
Italian communiqué: Some localities of Rhodes raided; a few people 
wounded, and insignificant damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q., Cairo: Considerable enemy shelling in frontier area; at 
Tobruk less than usual. At Wolchefit a small patriot party captured 
prisoners at an enemy position. 
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R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily bombed on night of Aug. 30, many bombs 
falling on Spanish Mole and on ships unloading, one of which set on 
fire. Dumps near Bardia blown up. One aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria and the Suez Canal area raided 
in night. Slight damage in both areas, and at Alexandria 2 people 
killed and 43 injured. 

German communiqué: Military installations at ,Alexandria and 
Port Said bombed effectively previous evening. 

Italian communiqué: Losses inflicted at Tobruk, and troop huts, 
port installations, etc., bombed and fires started. One Blenheim shot 
down by German fighters. Successful actions on Gondar front, and 
prisoners taken. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 23.—The Acting President announced that an agreement had 
been reached with the Italian Ambassador, under which Argentina 
would take over 16 Italian merchantmen sheltering in Argentine ports. 

It was stated in Buenos Ayres that investigation of the German 
activities had shown that of the money collected by their welfare 
organization only 5 per cent went to welfare work, the rest going to 
propaganda, help for Nazis abroad, and to the dissemination of 
totalitarian ideas. 

Aug. 29.—The press published a synopsis of the first report of the 
Committee investigating anti-Argentine activities. It stated that the 
German Nazi Party, dissolved by decree in May, 1939, still functioned 
under different names, and that its object was the political domination 
of Argentina. The German Embassy participated in all local Nazi 
activities, which included the subsidizing of pro-German newspapers, 
and the organization and operation of a Gestapo service. Some 
60,000 persons were organized in Nazi cells and swore allegiance 
to Hitler. 


AUSTRALIA 
Aug. 19.—The Prime Minister, addressing business men in Sydney, 
said that, while they were very thankful for Russian resistance and 


American aid, they must recognize that the prime trusteeship for the 
future of the world was theirs, and no one could discharge it for them. 
“The British Empire cannot afford to go a little easier from now on,’ 
he said; “I believe that every respite is granted to us by Providence 
so that we may work twice as hard while it lasts.” He described talk 
about the likelihood of victory by Christmas as “easy poppycock’”’, and 
said: “I envisage this war as the task of years of toil, sweat, and 
sacrifices of blood.” 

Aug. 20.—The Prime Minister told the House of Representatives 
that in view of the balance of parties he could not go to London without 
securing the approval of all. Pending party meetings to discuss this 
he wished to point out that the war was characterized by very sudden 
changes, and the Government felt that the voice of Australia should 
be directly heard where the major decisions would inevitably be made. 
The best results for the Empire would be achieved by having matters 
of high war policy which concerned a particular Dominion discussed 
freely and frankly in the right place by an authoritative spokesman. 

He then said that if Japan’s complaint of encirclement was intended 
to create a belief that the A.B.C.D. Powers were contemplating any 
military encirclement or any policy of aggression against her it was 
untrue. Japan had in her own hands the means of relieving the 
tension. He did not wish to say anything likely to impair peace in the 
Pacific, but he would be saying less than the people of Australia felt 
if he did not point out the vital importance of Singapore and Malaya 
as outposts in the defence of Australia. 

The occupation of Indo-China, an unjustified act of aggression, 
coupled with the discussions between Japan and Thailand, was clearly 
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of first-class importance to Singapore, Australia, and the Dutch 
Indies. These matters together raised questions concerning the 
disposition, maintenance, and equipment of Australia’s oversea armies. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Menzies announced that he had written to the 
Leader of the Opposition again suggesting the formation of a National 
Government, the leader of which would be elected, if necessary, 
by the United Australia, Country, and Labour Parties jointly. The 
Cabinet should consist of an equal number of Government and 
Opposition members under the leadership either of the present Premier 
or of the Leader of the Opposition, or of another leader chosen by 
some agreed method. 

Aug. 25.—Mr. Menzies, addressing the Economic Society, said he 
believed that never before had a country of 7 million people attempted 
and achieved so much in war. In 1939-40 they spent £A50 million 
on defence, in 1940-41 £A160 million, and in 1941-42 they would spend 
{A260 million. In 1941-42 Australia would need 300,000 more persons 
for the fighting Services and munition making, who must be diverted 
from civil industry. There were now 400,000 persons engaged in 
full-time and part-time service, and 50,000 were also directly engaged 
in making munitions. 

The Labour Party rejected Mr. Menzies’s proposal and demanded the 
resignation of his Government. 

Aug. 26.—Mr. Menzies refused to resign, but said he would consider 
himself bound in honour to abide by the Labour decision against 
his visit to London. The decision was announced after a Cabinet 
meeting lasting 5 hours. 

Aug. 27.—A joint meeting of Ministerial parties approved a reply 
which Mr. Menzies sent to the Leader of the Opposition regretting the 
| refusal of the Labour Party to take part in a National Government. 
He said it was clear that under the system of party government to 
which the Labour Party was now finally committed more stability 
could be obtained by the Government’s 37 followers than by the 
Opposition’s 36. Hence the meeting of the Ministerial parties did not 
propose to accentuate political uncertainty by handing the Government 
over to the Labour Party. 

Aug. 28.—Mr. Menzies resigned, and the meeting of the Ministerial 
parties appointed Mr. Fadden, Leader of the Country Party, to 
succeed him. Mr. Menzies had first announced that the Cabinet had 
decided to send a Minister to London as soon as practicable, but not 
the Prime Minister. In a statement on his resignation he said he was 
prepared to set an example of loyal service by accepting office under 
Mr. Fadden if desired. 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Menzies tendered his resignation to Lord Gowrie, 
who commissioned Mr. Fadden to form a new Cabinet. He was sworn 
in, and announced that his Ministry would remain the same as it was 
under Mr. Menzies, who would retain the portfolio of Defence 
Co-ordination. 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 20.—The press reported the sentencing to death of several 
people at Liége and other places for concealing and aiding British 
airmen brought down in Belgium. Many thefts of vegetables, etc., 
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were reported owing to the famine conditions prevailing in many towns. 

Aug. 27.—Official statistics of the losses in the fighting in May 
and June, 1940 were issued in Brussels, showing 8,500 killed, 18,583 
wounded, and 200,000 taken prisoner. About 120,000 prisoners had 
been released. 


BULGARIA 


Aug. 20.—The press reported the execution of 4 ex-officers and 
9 peasants for spying, and stated that several thousand people .were 
in concentration camps. Many had also been sent to forced labour 
camps for spreading alarmist rumours. 

The Official Journal published a decree tightening up the control 
of wireless sets. . 

Aug. 23.—It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded 
with Germany providing for the ‘“‘readjustment”’ of industry. A list 
was prepared by the Germans showing what goods might be exported, 
what imported, and what manufactured in the country, according to 
the principle that industry should develop only as far as home found 
raw materials permitted. Higher grades of textile goods would not be 
made, as Sudeten goods would be accorded special entry. 

Aug. 30.—Turkish reports stated that German pressure on the 
Government had much increased in the past 2 weeks, and that the 
King had repeatedly refused German demands for the raising of a 
“volunteer formation” for the Soviet front. Sabotage was reported 
to be spreading, and was prevalent at Varna, and more German 
troops were arriving. 

The Government were understood to have decided to requisition 
all agricultural produce from Oct. 1. 


CANADA 

Aug: 19.—Mr. Mackenzie King left by air for London and told 
the press to “tell Great Britain that Canada is with the Empire heart 
and soul for the winning of the war’’. 

Lord Halifax, who was visiting Montreal, told the press that the 
scale of Canada’s war effort had greatly impressed him and was now 
beginning to be appreciated in the United States. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King in London and statement to the 
press. (See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 27.—The Duke of Kent arrived at Hamilton, Ontario. 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Aug. 20.—The Tzeliutsing salt wells were bombed for the second 
time. 

Aug. 22.—The Japanese reported a “‘smashing air attack’’ on 
Chungking. The Chinese reported a raid on 2 towns in Anhwei in 
Japanese occupation. 

Aug. 30.—A series of raids were made on places in Szechwan and 4 
heavy attack on the foreign quarter of Chungking. 

Aug. 31.—Chinese despatches from the front reported successes 
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against the Japanese on many fronts. The Japanese stated that 
mopping-up operations had finished against the Chinese 4th Army 
north of the Yangtze in Kiangsu after 40 days’ fighting. 

The Japanese made widespread raids on centres in central 
China, including Sincheng, on the Tibet border, Chengtu, the capital 
of Szechwan, and Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, as well as 
Chungking, where a bomb fell near the U.S. Ambassador and his staff. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Aug. 21.—Japanese air activities over South-west China were stated 
in Chungking to have intensified from bases in Indo-China, and 
Kunming, the Burma Road, Liuchow, and Hangyang were all bombed. 


CUBA 
Aug. 20.—The Government asked Italy to withdraw her Consul- 
General in Havana by Sept. 5. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Aug. 23.—It was learnt that 50 more Czech elementary and public 
schools had been closed by the Germans. A decree was issued ordering 
the giving up of all important metal, with heavy penalties for non- 
compliance. 


DENMARK 

Aug. 30.—It was learnt that a law had been passed prohibiting 
the Communist Party and all Communist activities. It also provided 
that “suspect persons” could be arrested if their conduct seemed 
potentially dangerous. The Minister of Justice was understood to have 
admitted when the law was passed that the Government had violated 
the Constitution by arresting leading Communists, but the Rigsdag 
accepted that the Government had acted in a state of emergency. 


EGYPT 
Aug. 21.—General de Gaulle arrived in Cairo and said he was very 
satisfied with the situation in Syria. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Aug. 19.—The Federal Council meeting at Kuala Lumpur, decided 
on a number of defence measures, including the organization of a 
shadow telegraph system, improvements in telegraph and telephone 
communications, and the expansion of the police force. 

The Thai wireless programme broadcast from Penang stated that 
Thailand was now at one of the most crucial hours of her destiny. 
Japanese forces were mobilized on her frontier and a propaganda 
campaign was going on in Japan of which the sole object was to work 
up a case against her so that she might be taken under Japanese 
“protection”. The speaker pointed out that the only party which 
had benefited from Japan’s mediation in the negotiations with Indo- 
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China was Japan herself. Her troops were on the border of the newly- 
acquired Thai province of Battambang, but Thailand was debarred 
from placing forces there to counter-balance them. Both Thailand 
and France had been Japan’s dupes. He concluded: 

“Let Thailand stand firm in the maintenance of her independence. 
She will not stand alone.” 

Aug. 21.—Senator Foll, Australian Minister of the Interior and 
Information, left for home after a tour of the Malayan defences during 
which he conferred with the C.-in-C., Far East, and the C.-in-C., China, 

Aug. 25.—It was announced that further reinforcements for the 
Army and Air Force had arrived. 

Aug. 26.—Telegram to the C.-in-C. from the Thai Prime Minister. 
(See Thailand.) 


FINLAND 

Aug. 29.—Russian reports stated that there was much dissension 
between the Finnish and German troops, and that sabotage was 
frequent and mass desertions of Finnish soldiers were taking place. 
The military attaché in Washington was reported to have said that 
Finland entered the war without any commitments to Germany, 
and that her objectives were limited to the safeguarding of her 
frontiers. ‘‘So far’, he added, “our troops have not made contact with 
the Germans.” 

Aug. 30.—The Minister of Defence, in a broadcast reported by the 
German wireless, said the capture of Viipuri made it incumbent on 
the Finnish people to continue the struggle till final victory was 
achieved. 

Sept. 1.—Swiss reports stated that on receiving news of the capture 
of Viipuri flags were hoisted by official order. The population showed 
no signs of enthusiasm and deep depression prevailed. Two wars within 
18 months was more than the people could bear. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 19.—Marshal Pétain, addressing the Council of State at Royat, 
said: “‘The time for hedging is past. Only a few senseless persons dream 
of a return to the régime in which they were profiteers. I am convinced 
that the national revolution will triumph for a greater France and a 
greater Europe. . . . Frenchmen must choose—either for me or against 
me. The gravity of domestic and foreign perils makes me more 
determined than ever to seek the support of the healthy elements 
and to prevent others from harming the country. I will maintain 
order. I want to re-establish material prosperity, and I will succeed 
as soon as the international horizon clears up. I want a fairer, more 
human, more brotherly distribution of the wealth of the soil.’’ He 
received a personal oath of allegiance from all the members. 

The Bank of France weekly statement showed that just over the 
equivalent of £700 million had been paid to Germany as costs of the 
Army of Occupation in the 13 months since the end of June, 1940. 

It was announced in Vichy that several Senators and Deputies 
had been placed under “‘administrative’’ arrest for open criticism 0! 
the Government. 
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Vichy reports stated that 10,000 “Communists” in ‘menage’ 
France and some 30 to 40 thousand in the occupied area had recently 
been arrested. One of the reasons for this was understood to be the 
prevalence of acts of sabotage, including famage to the rail junction at 
Juvisy, 8 miles south of Paris. 

' Aug. 20.—Complaint to U.S. Government about comments on 
Marshal Pétain’s broadcast. (See U.S.A.). 

The Vichy Government were understood to have ordered the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies to hold their meetings at Mont-Dore, 60 
miles south-west of Vichy, and snow-bound in the -winter. 

Free French H.Q. issued a statement declaring that Dr. Klaube, 
the head of the German mission in North-West Africa, frequently 
travelled from France to Dakar in his private aeroplane. The mission 
was many hundreds strong, and its activities were no longer limited 
to Dakar, but had spread to all the circles in the interior, and a German 
was placed at the side of every French official. In Morocco great 
anxiety was felt among the officers and officials because of an important 
German concentration in Spanish Morocco, and the former firm of 
Mannesman had just been set up again in the Riff. 

Aug. 21.—Some 10,000 Jews were stated to have been arrested in 
raids during the past 48 hours in the Temple district in Paris. 

The Vichy Government were understood to be considering a proposal, 
brought by Darlan from Paris, for a separate peace with Germany 
whereby the two countries would become ‘“‘friendly States’ on the 
following conditions: (1) France to cede Alsace and Lorraine once and 
for all; (2) France to make no territorial concessions to Italy; (3) Part 
of the occupation troops to be withdrawn, and those remaining to 
constitute “the nationals of a friendly State’’ on condition that France 
placed at Germany’s disposal all her resources, particularly air and 
naval bases in France and Africa; (4) After the German victory France 
to receive Wallonian Belgium; (5) France to receive the British colonies 
of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone so as to “‘round off’’ the 
African Empire, which she and Germany would then exploit con- 
jointly; (6) In return for renunciation of her claims on Tunisia Italy 
to be allowed to make annexations in Egypt. 

The Germans asked all Consular officers to leave occupied France 
by Sept. 1. 

Aug. 22.—The German military authorities announced that all 
Frenchmen under arrest for any cause in the occupied zone would be 
considered “‘hostages’’ as a result of the murder of a German naval 
officer in Paris the previous day. In the event of another such act a 
number of the hostages corresponding to the gravity of the crime 
would be shot. 

The Court at Clermont-Ferrand condemned 5 more Army officers 
to death for joining General de Gaulle, and a sixth to 20 years imprison- 
ment. 

Aug. 23.—Marshal Pétain signed a decree setting up military Courts 
to repress anti-German and Communist agitation, and empowering 
them to impose the death sentence. An official communiqué stated that 
the Government had decided to remedy the ‘‘social and labour con- 
sequences”’ of the industrial crisis, as this was an important factor in 
causing unrest among the workers. 


D 
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Raids made by the police in the neighbourhood of the Champs 
Elysées were reported to have resulted in at least 1,000 arrests. 

Aug. 24.—The Vichy Minister of the Interior, M. Pucheux, issued a 
statement declaring that the Government was ‘‘armed for action’, and 
the country could be assured that it would “break without pity all 
attempts against its authority’. Regrettable acts of sabotage on the 
railways and demonstrations in Paris were part of a Soviet plan 
to cause trouble between France and Germany. Agents of the Comin- 
tern had made attempts in the occupied zone to stir up incidents 
between the population and the German authorities to create tension, 
which must lead to repression. The manceuvre had taken shape, but 
he would not tolerate its continuance, and “the Bolshevists shall not 
succeed in thwarting the policy of the Government nor in preparing 
the accession to power of a foreign dictatorship’. 

He cited the decree of the previous day, and said speedy and exem- 
plary punishment awaited the transgressor. They would have to be 
firm with young people who had gone astray, but with the leaders 
they would be ruthless, and ‘“‘the law promulgated imposes no limit 
on inquiry into their past responsibility’. Despite many difficulties the 
Marshal’s Government was maintaining national unity and preparing 
the future of the nation on which the life of everyone depended. 

Aug. 26.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the first contingent 
of the ‘French Legion to Fight Bolshevism’’, 1,200 strong, would leave 
for Posen on Aug. 30. Arrests of de Gaullists and so-called Communists 
were reported to be increasing. 

Aug. 27.—Laval and Déat were shot at and wounded at a military 
ceremony at Versailles when the first French volunteers of the Legion 
were entering their barracks. The assailant was arrested and was 
reported to have stated that he joined the Legion in order to commit 
the attack. The Vichy News Agency stated that he was named Colette, 
aged 29, and had arrived at Versailles that day to shoot down someone. 
The only man he could recognize among those present was Laval 
and that was why he fired at him. Foreign press reports stated that the 
police, after 5 hours’ interrogation, had concluded that the shooting 
was part of a vast Communist plot, the climax of a wave of terrorism 
coincident with the first verdicts against the Communist leaders in the 
trials that day. 

It was announced officially in Vichy that there was “not one single 
German”’ in the whole of French West Africa; not even a member of the 
Armistice Commission. 

The appointment of General Huntziger as Commander of the Forces 
in North Africa was announced. General Weygand retained his post 
as Delegate-General in French Africa. 

The Vichy Cabinet received a written protest from the Presidents of 
the Senate and the Chamber against the removal of Parliament from 
Vichy, on the ground that it was a violation of the Constitution of 1875. 
Darlan received representatives of both Houses and told them thie 
decision had been taken solely on the ground that the Government 
required the premises in Vichy occupied by the Parliamentary stati. 
He offered as an alternative seat Chateaugiron. 

De Brinon, the Ambassador in Paris, told the press that there had 
been a vast Communist plot aimed at sabotaging collaboration with 
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Germany. Reports from the frontier stated: that sabotage was increas- 
ing, especially on the railways. Unemployment was also increasing, 
and the Germans had forcibly placed large numbers of the unemployed 
on the land to work, and some 30,000 on road making. The working 
week in mines and quarries had been extended from 40 to 48 hours. 

Aug. 28.—Laval was stated to be out of danger, though seriously 
wounded. A special Court in Paris sentenced 3 Communists to death 
and several others to life imprisonment. At Marseilles two British 
nationals were sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment for trying to 
facilitate the enlistment of Frenchmen in De Gaullist organizations. 

Over 300 “Communists” were arrested in Paris and Versailles. 

Aug. 29.—Marshal Pétain went to Auc, in the south of France, 
to meet Darlan. He also signed a decree transferring the seat of 
Parliament from Vichy to a mountain resort near Riom. 

Aug. 30.—The Vichy News Agency announced that the barges 
concentrated in northern ports at the disposal of the Germans were 
to be dispersed and put into normal transport use shortly. This 
would result in a decrease in unemployment amongst watermen and 
provide the country with more transport facilities for coal and other 
commodities. 

Aug. 31—Many arrests were reported both in Occupied and 
Unoccupied France, and in Paris 8 persons were shot, 4 for demon- 
strating against the German Army, and 4 for espionage. 

According to Swiss reports the Vichy Minister of the Interior 
estimated the number of Communists in Unoccupied Frdnce at some 
30,000, of whom 10,000 were now in custody. One-third of the former 
Communist Senators and Deputies were in prison and the others were 
believed to be working under false names and continually moving 
their headquarters, taking the lead in the opposition to the Government. 

Marshal Pétain, speaking at Vichy to some 20,000 Legion- 
naires, said “France has only one Government—that which 
I direct with collaborators of my own choice. -The Government has 
only one policy—that for which, conscious of my undertakings and 
mindful of French interests and honour, I take the responsibility 
in history.” 

The scope of the Legion was to be widened, and the members would 
be “loyal men on whom Admiral Darlan and myself mean to lean’. 

Sept. 1.—De Brinon told the neutral press in Paris that the Vichy 
Government were at that moment attempting to open negotiations 
with Germany and Italy for a final peace settlement, which was 
strongly desired by Vichy. 

It was learnt that the departure of the Anti-Bolshevist Legion for 
the front had been postponed. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 21.—A military commentator broadcast an outline of the 
achievements in the Eastern campaign stating that 508,000 square 
miles of territory had been taken, and 1,200,000 prisoners, and that 
“millions” had been killed and wounded. Tanks destroyed or captured 
numbered 16,000, and aircraft 11,000. 

Report of terms of proposed peace treaty with France. (See France.) 

It was announced in Berlin that the charge to France for the cost 
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of the pong of Occupation had been reduced from 400 million to 200 
million francs a day. 

The evening programme of Deutschlandsender was interrupted 
3 times by a speaker who denounced Hitler and the war, and spoke of 
the sufferings among the troops in Russia and the enormous casualties, 

Aug. 22.—The Berlin wireless stated that since the beginning of 
British action “‘to relieve Soviet Russia” 931 British aircraft had been 
destroyed. 

Aug. 25.—The Berlin radio stated that: “When Churchill spoke last 
night and again played himself up as a friend of small nations he had 
already signed the order for the invasion of Iran. Britain and the 
Soviet Union have, by this act of violence, committed a new crime.” 
Their action was ‘‘a case of contrast between international law and 
imperialist aggression never clearer in history than now’’. It also 
declared that Iran had always maintained an exemplary attitude of 
neutrality, and that the Germans there never numbered more than 
500 to 700, including women and children. 

Of Mr. Churchill’s broadcast, the announcer said: ‘“‘his lies exceed 
every limit. His hypocrisy is immeasurable. He sacrifices the right to 
lead a civilized nation”’. 

It was learnt that Hitler had received the Turkish Ambassador at his 
H.Q. on the Eastern Front, when he was reported to have reaffirmed 
that Germany did not intend to attack Turkey, and to have reviewed 
the situation in Iran. He was also said to have declared that the Axis 
Powers would not remain inactive if Britain and Russia took any 
military action against Iran. 

Aug. 27.—The Government ordered the closing of Mexican Consulates 
throughout the country. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz said the leitmotiv of Churchill's 
broadcast was ‘‘one by one’’. His chief aim was to spread the theatre 
of war and violate the neutrality of other countries. When he spoke of 
German aggression he was just about to attack his next victim, a 
strictly neutral country. His chief desire was to maintain a state of 
unrest and disorder in territories evacuated by the British. Every 
country which Britain alleged to be a centre of 5th column activities 
must beware, because that was a sure sign that it was in danger of a 
British aggression on the principle ‘“‘one by one” in the war and after 
the war. 

Aug. 29.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that “in the time between 
Aug. 25 and 29” a meeting between Hitler and Mussolini took place 
there at which ‘“‘all military and political questions bearing on the 
development and duration of the war were thoroughly discussed. 
The questions were examined in the spirit of the close comradeship 
and the common destiny which marks the relations between the two 
Axis Powers. The talks were permeated by the unalterable will of the 
two peoples and their leaders to continue the war to a victorious end. 

“The new European order which will result from this victory is to 
remove as far as possible the causes which in the past have given rise 
to European wars. The destruction of the Bolshevist danger and 
plutocratic exploitation will create the possibility of a peaceful, 
harmonious, and fruitful collaboration of all the peoples of the 
continent of Europe in the political, economic, and cultural spheres. 
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rhe two sere visited important points on the foams and inspected 
an Italian position, and on the southern front were welcomed by 
General von Rundstedt. Mussolini was accompanied by the Italian 
Chief of Staff, by the Chief of Cabinet, deputising for Count Ciano, 
who was ill, and by a number of senior officers. Hitler had with him 
Ribbentrop and General Keitel. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Churchill arrived in London. 

The Admiralty issued figures of estimated losses of Axis shipping 
since the war began showing 2,321,000 tons of German ships, 1,533,000 
tons Italian, 34,000 tons Finnish, and 119,000 tons of other vessels 
in enemy control. The’ totals included 51 ships reported by the 
Russians to have been sunk by them, estimated at 200,000 tons. 

In the 5 weeks ended Aug. 16 the Axis losses were estimated at 
606,000 tons. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in the country to attend 
meetings of the War Cabinet, at the invitation of the Government. 
It was announced that another contingent of the Canadian Army had 
landed at a British port, and with them some men of the Belgian 
Army. 

Mr. Eden broadcast a message to Turkey in which he said that the 
fact that the Smyrna Fair was being held and that there was a British 
pavilion in it‘was a proof of the confidence in the future which Turkey 
and Britain shared. After all the changes and events since he was in 
Turkey one factor remained constant—Turkey’s firm determination to 
preserve against any aggressor the greatest treasure any nation could 
possess, her independence. By her quality of steadfast courage Turkey 
was playing and would continue to play a very important part in the 
events of the Near and Middle East. 


Ministry of Information, that the work of the Empire Air Training 
Scheme was considerably ahead of schedule, and some 70,000 men were 
now in training. He also said that there had never been a time when 
relations between the U.K. and the Canadian Governments were closer 
than at present, and ‘“‘no single point of difference has arisen since the 
beginning of the war between us in matters which are essential... . 
The reason for the present position is that before any important step 
is taken we have been consulted; we have had the opportunity of 
expressing our views, freely and frankly, and we have considered all 
aspects of the matter under review. Then a general consensus of 
opinion is reached’’. 

Asked about the advisability of an Imperial War Cabinet, he said 
they had in existence already, in actual practice, the most perfect 
continuous conference of Cabinets that any group of nations could 
possibly have. As to methods of communication between the British 
and Dominion Governments he could not conceive of more effective 
means than the existing ones. 

Aug. 22.—Lord Halifax arrived in London. 

The Air Ministry announced (with reference to the Berlin claims) 
that the total R.A.F. losses since June 22 were 509 machines. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, in a broadcast, said the Fleets of 
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the Allies now contained some 190 vessels, most of them the smal] 
craft of which they could not have too many, while they had also 
brought to the common cause a large amount of merchant shipping, 
i.e., the Dutch, some 480 ships; Norwegians, 720 ships; French, 92; 
Belgians, 54; Greeks, 240; and Poles, 32. This represented a total of 
7,200,000 tons. Of the naval vessels nearly 50 were French, and 
nearly 50 Dutch. 

Aug. 24.—Lord Beaverbrook arrived back from America. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on his meeting with President Roosevelt. 
(See Special Summary.) 

A Board of Trade Order prohibited, as from Aug. 25, the export of 
any goods to China, the Japanese Pacific islands, and Macao, except 
under licence. It did not apply to goods sent via Rangoon to the 
Burma Road for China. 

Aug. 25.—The Board of Trade made an Order prohibiting, as from 
Aug. 26, all exports to Iran except under licence, and revoking all out- 
standing export licences to that country. 

Statement given to Turkish President. (See Turkey.) 

Aug. 28.—The Minister of War Transport announced that under an 
agreement with the railways, to operate from Jan. 1, 1942, the Govern- 
ment would make an annual payment of £43 million to the five con- 
trolled undertakings—the G.W.R., L. & N.E.R., L.M.S., the Southern 
Railway, and the London Passenger Transport Board. This would be 
done in pursuance of the decision to place all public utility undertakings 
on the same basis as regards war damage and of the policy announced 
in the Budget speech of minimizing the impact of increased costs of 
transport on the prices of essential goods and services. 

Aug. 30.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Coventry. (See Special Summary.) 

Sept. 1.—Mr. Bevin, in a broadcast to America, as part of the 
Labour Day programme, said British Labour would not fight an 
Imperialist war. ‘Mussolini,’ he declared, ‘“‘began the game of destroy- 
ing the trade unions, and then made Austria do the same. Hitler 
followed suit and smashed the unions in each invaded country, and 
then marked us down for destruction in turn. Well, we are not going 
down. I put this challenge to my fellow workers the world over: Can 
you leave one section of the great working classes to fight this battle 
alone? You know in your hearts that your future also depends upon 
a victory over Nazism.” 

Sept. 1.—Mr. Gibson, in his Presidential address to the Trades Union 
Congress, gave to the R.A.F. and the Royal and Merchant Navies the 
praise for the country’s survival and the opportunity now to hit back. 
In the interval there had been a wonderful industrial effort. On the 
workers fell the duty of providing the Services with overwhelming 
mechanical and fire power. The lag in production, such as it was, had 
been due to the very intensity of the war effort, and “we are striding, 
a little painfully perhaps,’’ he said, “‘the joints creaking and groaning 
here and there, but still striding, along the high road to full industrial 
production’. 


GREECE 


Aug. 20.—Turkish reports stated that Greek Thrace was being 
ruthlessly ‘‘Bulgarized” by the Bulgarians, who had turned out oi 
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their homes all the Greek immigrants from Anatolia who had settled 
there after the exchange of populations. Some 140 villages, with a 
population of 60,000, were stated to be affected. 

Soviet reports stated that guerrilla warfare was going on in Crete, 
and that German stores of oil had been destroyed and the German and 
[Italian garrison of one town chased out and their arms captured. 

Aug. 31.—Turkish reports stated that industries in Athens had 
reduced their output by 50 per cent owing to lack of fuel. Much friction 
was also stated to exist between the Germans and Italians, accompanied 
by differences between the pro-German and pro-Italian quislings. The 
Italians were supporting a politician named Kojamanis, whom they 
planned to substitute for Tsolakoglu, with the idea that he would bring 
about the constitutional union of Greece with Italy on the Albanian 
model. 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 30.—The Primate of Hungary was understood to have issued 
a warning against further anti-Jewish legislation, which was contem- 
plated by the Government under German pressure. 


INDIA , 


Aug. 25.—The Government issued a statement saying that the 
move against Iran was “‘designed solely to deny the Axis any further 
opportunity to threaten the security of Russia, the countries of the 
Middle East, and India, and to prevent the oil and other resources of 
Iran from falling into Nazi hands, which Iran herself would be 
powerless to prevent’’. It was also announced that steps were being 
taken to supply the people of Iran with wheat, food, and other essentials 
of which Axis demands had seriously depleted the country, and that 
about 60,000 tons of wheat had already been sent from India. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and of Assam, both Moslems, resigned 
their seats on the National Defence Council. (They had accepted seats 
without consulting the Moslem League.) 

Aug. 28.—An official statement in Simla pointed out that the four 
Moslem Premiers who were invited to join the National Defence 
Council were invited in their capacities as Premiers, and, as a corollary, 
their membership would end if their premiership ceased, and their 
places would be filled by their successors, irrespective of party or 
community. 


INDO-CHINA 


Aug. 22.—Reports reaching Hong-kong stated that the Japanese 
had assumed virtual control of the French police, Customs, shipping, 
posts, telegraphs, and censorship. Exports were banned except to 
Japan, and no vessel could sail without Japanese permission. The 
number of Japanese troops in the country was estimated at 40,000 to 
0,000, stationed at a number of key points, including Siemreap 
‘the gateway to Thailand), Gialaam airport, near Hanoi, Tourane, 
Nhatrang, and Camranh, Soctrang, Mytho, Cap St. Jacques, Saigon, 
Phompenh, and other places in Cambodia. 
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IRAN 

Aug. 20.—The Shah, addressing military cadets, told them they 
could not have their annual leave, and later they would understand 
the reasons. “There is no need”, he said, ‘‘to call attention to your 
duty and the situation at the present hour. The Army and its officers 
should take the greatest interest in the situation, and in case of need 
be ready for every sacrifice.” 

The semi-official Iran stated that “‘the friendly relations between 
Iran and the Soviet Union are based on such sound foundations 
that up to the present no event has been able to affect them in the 
least. The Government wants to ensure quiet and security in the 
country and to maintain friendly relations, on a basis of neutrality, 
with all states, especially neighbours’. 

Aug. 22.—The Government handed to the British Minister their 
reply to the British request for the removal of Germans from key 
positions in the country. Statement by the Minister in Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) 

It was understood that the British Government had offered to 
provide other foreign technicians, British or neutral, to take the place 
of the Germans whose removal was asked for. 

Aug. 23.—The Teheran wireless stated that ‘‘the entire nation is 
rallying round the Shah. We shall obey his wishes in whatever course 
is necessary in the interest of the country. Iran’s policy has been and 
always will be strict neutrality’. 

Aug. 24.—Turkish reports stated that U.S. citizens in Teheran 
had been warned to assemble at the Embassy at the shortest notice. 
Reports reaching Egypt gave the number of Germans in Iran as 
nearly 2,000. Recruiting was going on all over the country, and the 
strength of the Army was estimated at about 120,000, with some 
200-300 aeroplanes. 

Aug. 25.—The Prime Minister received the British and Soviet 
Ministers at dawn at their request. They told him that their troops 
were coming in and reminded him of the reasons for the step. Later 
in the day the Shah sent for them. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the British had 
“attacked Iran by land, sea, and air’, and had bombed Iranian ships 
in port and shelled towns. He said the authorities had taken “‘all the 
necessary measures to face this attack’. 

They had applied their policy of strict neutrality, he said, in every 
sense of the word, but despite this, the British Government, in agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government, presented a memorandum to the 
Government on Aug. 16 asking it to expel the majority of the Germans 
in the country. With a view to calming the two Governments the 
Government took special measures to reduce the number of Germans. 
It was, however, most regrettable that, in spite of all the Government's 
efforts to preserve peace, the British and Soviet Governments had 
at 4 that morning presented ‘‘threatening memoranda”’. 

The British Minister called on the Foreign Ministry and gave an 
assurance that there was no intention of interfering more than necessary 
with Iranian national affairs or of infringing the country’s right to 
independence. The Allied troops were entering solely to end tlie 
German menace, and would leave as soon as all danger was over. 
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Russian Note to the Iranian Government and Statement by the 
British Government. (See Special Summaries.) 

Aug. 27.—It was stated officially in London that the Iranian 
Government had sold to Germany virtually the whole of the grain 
harvest and the stocks of tea and sugar, and that destitution was 
widespread. Food riots had occurred in Shiraz, Isfahan, Yezd, Kerman, 
and Hamadan, and there was a serious shortage in Teheran. 

In the oil areas of the south-west the existing supplies of food were 
estimated to suffice for the barest needs of the civil population only 
until Sept. 15. In view of this the G.O.C. British troops was importing 
650 tons of wheat into the areas in British occupation. This was about 
a month’s supply, and further imports would follow. 

The Government resigned in the evening. 

Aug. 28.—A new Ministry was formed by Ali Faroughi, who made a 
statement in Parliament saying that the Government did not feel the 
need to present a detailed programme of its policy; it was enough to 
bring to the knowledge of the Members that they would do their utmost 
to maintain good relations with the foreign Powers, and especially their 
neighbours. The Government and people had always been partisans 
of peace and peaceful relations and, in order that these intentions 
should be clear to the world at large, “‘we declare’’, he said, “that at 
this moment, when the Governments of Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain have ordered certain actions to be taken, that the Government, 
in pursuance of the peace-loving policy of his Majesty, is issuing orders 
to all the armed forces of the country to refrain from any resistance, 
so that the causes for bloodshed and the disturbance of security shall 
be removed and public peace and security assured.” 

Parliament passed a unanimous vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. , 

Turkish reports’ stated that the Government had asked Germany for 
help before the British and Russian move began, but Berlin answered 
that this was impossible in the present situation. 

A party of Germans disguised as Baluchis arrived at Khwash, 
making for Charbar on the Arabian Sea. 

Aug. 29.—The food situation in Teheran was reported to be very 
serious, bread being almost impossible to obtain. 

Moscow reports stated that an arsenal of German arms had been 
found at Julfa and that a camouflaged tank column had recently 
arrived at Tabriz. 

Sept. 1.—The Prime Minister issued an appeal for calm, following 
some unrest among officers of the Air Force on Aug. 30 on the question 
of ceasing resistance. It resulted in the shooting of the Chief of the 


Air Force. 


ITALY 


Aug. 20.—Regime Fascista, in an article by Farinacci, recommended 
the mobilization of the youth of the country, and called attention to 
the necessities dictated by what would probably be a long war. 

Aug. 21.—The Government demanded the closing of all Cuban 
Consulates, 

Aug. 23.—It was announced in Rome that, in order to give the 
Army a freer hand, the whole Croatian coast from Fiume to Montenegro 

E 
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had been placed slate aie occupation, with the C.-in-C. of the 
Second Army in control of general administration. 

Aug. 29.—Mussolini’s visit to Hitler at the latter’s H.Q. in Russia, 
(See Germany). 

Aug. 31.—Goebbels arrived in Venice. 


JAMAICA 

Aug. 22.—The Legislature, after 3 days’ debate, rejected the 
proposals for a new Constitution. (They provided for one Chamber 
with 28 representatives elected by adult suffrage and a small number 
on the nominated side with a right to vote as they wished.) 


JAPAN 

Aug. 19.—The Foreign Office spokesman, denying American charges 
that Americans were being held as hostages, said they were free to 
leave “if the Japanese Government consent’’, and this consent was 
dependent first, on their compliance with the regulation which became 
effective on Aug. 15, providing that they must apply for a permit to 
leave 3 days before their proposed departure. Secondly, the question 
must be discussed case by case, and not by itself alone but in connection 
with other ‘inconveniences’? between America and Japan resulting 
from the freezing of assets and the suspension of shipping. 

He also expressed concern over the shipment of war material to 
Vladivostok, saying Japan could not remain indifferent if such material 
was sent to her neighbour; ‘‘American diplomacy should have more 
delicacy.” 

Aug. 20.—It was announced in Tokyo that the joint Border Com- 
mission had finished the demarcation of the 190-mile Manchukuo 
frontier with Mongolia in the Nomonhan area. 

Aug. 21.—The Domei Agency stated that the Government had 
decided to deprive buses, taxis, and private cars of petrol from Sept. 
in order to conserve oil supplies. ; 

The Director of the Intelligence Section, Imperial H.Q., issued a 
statement declaring that Japan proposed to push ahead the war 
against Chungking by cutting off all the supply arteries, both of war 
material and of civilian necessities. He charged Britain and the U.S.A. 
as apparently determined to overthrow Japan with Chungking as a 
vanguard of the anti-Axis forces. As Britain and America had granted 
Chungking loans not only of war materials but also of civilian goods 
supplies of these would be stopped. He concluded: 

“If there are any people in this country who feel any insecurity over 
the international situation they should make a fresh appraisal of our 
national power. Such insecurity is a petty issue when viewed from the 
standpoint of attaining our objective in the war.”’ 

The press published articles charging Russia with joining in the 
encirclement of Japan by importing American oil at Vladivostok, the 
Asahi describing the shipments as “intentional provocation’’. 

Aug. 22.The deputy chief of the Information Board stated that 
Japan viewed with grave concern the shipments of war material to 
Vladivostok. He admitted that the Soya and Tsugaru straits were 
open legally, but said “the question cannot be viewed from the legal 
standpoint alone’. 
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Aug. 25.—The Government were reported to have decided to tolerate 
temporarily the passage of U.S. war supplies to Vladivostok, but to be 
demanding from the United States in return some relaxation of the 
existing economic restrictions and from Russia a guarantee that the 
material would not be used against Japan. 

The Tokyo radio stated that the Thai Government, while taking no 
action about the stationing of British troops on the Thai-Malay border, 
were reported to be intending to extend the period for stationing 
troops in the Battambang area from 1 to 3 months. Such an attitude, 
if persisted in, might “‘cast a dark shadow on the relations between 
Japan and Thailand and be unfortunate for Thailand and the whole of 
East Asia’”’. 

Aug. 26.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan would 
welcome negotiations with the United States “if we could come to 
reasonable conclusions”. He also said Great Britain had invaded Iran 
without provocation on unjustified pretext adding: ‘“The peace-loving 
American nation must be shocked.”’ 

The Domei Agency said Britain and Russia showed “complete lack 
of international good faith’, and referred to “their historic disregard of 
the sanctity of international law’. 

Aug. 27.—It was announced that the Government had made formal 
representations to Washington and Moscow against the shipments of 
aviation fuel to Vladivostok. The Domei Agency stated that a protest 
was made, and the press complained that the oil might be used against 
Japan. Estimates published of the quantities shipped gave this as 


10 million gallons on the way in 3 U.S. and 2 Russian tankers. One 


American vessel laden with war materials was stated to have reached 
Vladivostok. 

Russian reply. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Statements in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 28.—Letter to President Roosevelt handed to him by Admiral 
Nomura. (See U.S.A.). Sale of gold to Thailand. (See Thailand.) 

Aug. 29.—The director of the Board of Information stated that “‘in 
regard to the delicate situation which exists between Japan and the 
United States concerning the Pacific we are examining where the 
‘cancer’ lies’. 

The Cabinet approved measures for an emergency mobilization of 
labour, based on a national registration, and for the drafting of the 
required workers, and a new plan of expansion in production of war 
material, based on increased self-sufficiency to meet the new trade 
barriers, 

Commander Tominaga, of the Naval Intelligence Section at Imperial 
Headquarters, broadcast an address accusing the United States of 
taking the lead in the encirclement front, which was preparing for war 
against Japan so as to establish American hegemony in the Pacific, 
prevent the defeat of Great Britain in the Far East, and crush Japan’s 
historic mission for the establishment of the East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. 

The A.B.C.D. camp had, he said, already massed against Japan 200 
Warships, 1,250 aircraft, and 250,000 men. He gave a summary of the 
armed strength of various neighbouring countries as: Malaya, 6 cruisers, 
destroyers, 70 torpedo boats and other smaller craft, 70,000 regular 
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troops, 20,000 volunteers, and 500 aircraft. Burma, 35;000 troops, 50 
war aircraft. Philippines, 2 cruisers, 14 destroyers, 17 submarines, 
45 other vessels, 200 aeroplanes, and 25,000 men. Dutch East Indies, 
8 warships, 500 aircraft, and 100,000 men. 

Aug. 30.—The British Embassy was understood to have advised 
British residents to leave the country and the Consulates in Japan and 
Manchukuo notified all British subjects of the early arrival of an 
evacuation steamer. 

Aug. 31.—The Domei Agency declared that it was equally difficult 
for Japan to accept America’s Far Eastern world policies in their 
entirety and for America to understand Japan’s action in the West 
Pacific, and urged the people of Japan to “‘wait and see’’. 

The Axis Pact remained the unshakable pivot of Japan’s foreign 
policy, and the Co-Prosperity Sphere and the disposal of the China 
affair were “immutable’’ national policies. 

It was learnt that the Association of East Asia Sympathizers, headed 
by Admiral Suetsugu, had dissolved itself, and that the Admiral had 
resigned the chairmanship of the Cooperative Council of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association. 

Sept. 1.—The Army press chief, in a broadcast, declared that Japan 
must break through encirclement by the A.B.C.D. Powers, as it would be 
“the height of folly to sit by idly and await death’’. If their diplomatic 
efforts to overcome the grave crisis failed Japan would be obliged to 
use force, regardless of how long the war might last, “in a death 
struggle to save our great history, even to the last man and at the cost 
of reducing our land to ashes’. The menace of the A.B.C.D. Powers 
was “‘so appalling that there is no longer any difference between the 
war front and the home front. The longer we delay our efforts to 
surmount the envelopment threatening us the greater will become the 
danger to our Empire’. 

Press articles on the occasion of the second anniversary of the 
outbreak of war were in general agreed that the expectations of a 
quick German victory had faded and were more distant than ever. 


MEXICO 

Aug. 23.—The Government withdrew recognition of German 
Consuls, in reply to the closing by the Germans of the Mexican 
Consulates in France. 


MOROCCO 

Aug. 28.—Reports from American sources stated that an economic 
mission of 152 persons had lately been added to the German Armistice 
Staff at Casablanca, and that the members were travelling about ‘the 
country making a complete inventory of all stocks, including live stock. 
They were also establishing relations with the natives, and spending 
money among them. 

General Weygand was understood to have protested to Vichy, but it 
was believed that no notice was taken of his complaint. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Aug. 21.—It was learnt that a decree of the Reich Commission of 


the occupied area had suspended all Parliamentary, provincial, and 
municipal bodies, in order “‘to strengthen the authoritarian administra- 
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tion of the country’. A broadcast to the people urged them to “‘shed 
no tears on this communal grave’’, as“it meant the end of the corrupt 
form of party political haggling, irresponsibility, and inactivity. 

It was also learnt that Mussert had ordered all members of the Dutch 
Nazi Party between 18 and 40 to join the Storm Troops at once. He 
said it was intended to send a Dutch division to the Eastern front. 


NORWAY 

Aug. 26.—Swedish reports stated that special control stations 
had been installed at a number of ports and further restrictions 
imposed on the movements of small craft to prevent the escape of 
Norwegians and of small freighters and fishing boats to England. 


PERU 

Aug. 19.—The Chamber of Deputies decided to adhere to the Anglo- 
United States programme as set out in the joint Declaration. 

Aug. 20.—It was announced that the Foreign Minister had been told 
by the German Government that all Consuls in territories occupied by 
Germany must be withdrawn before Sept. 14. 


POLAND 

Aug. 20..—Appointment of Prof. Kot as Ambassador to Moscow, and 
of General Anders as C.-in-C. of the Polish Army in Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 22.—The President, on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
accepted the resignation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Justice, 
and of General Sosnkowski, Minister without Portfolio, who were 
opposed to certain of the terms of the agreement with Russia. 

Aug. 23.—Thousands of Italian troops were reported to be in 
German-occupied Poland, taking over police duties from the Germans. 

The German controlled press reported that in the eastern area of 
Poland, just conquered from the Russians, some 25,000 farms and 
estates were to be allotted to German settlers. Count Raczynski, the 
Ambassador in London, was appointed Acting Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 26.—The Government in London received news that Prof. 
Bartel, three times Prime Minister, had been shot by the Gestapo at 
Lwow. He had been charged with conspiring with the Soviet authorities 
during the Russian occupation of the city. It was stated, however, that 
he had yefused all political collaboration with the Russians. 


PORTUGAL 

Aug. 18.—More reinforcements left for the Azores. 

Aug. 20.—It was learnt that Portuguese territorial waters had 
recently been violated by German aircraft which attacked a British 
vessel lying off a port waiting to enter. There were no casualties. 


RUMANIA 

Aug. 20.—Turkish reports stated that the cost of living had reached 
a very high figure, largely owing to shortage of food. Estimates 
current of the losses in Russia gave the killed as 30,000 and wounded 
over 80,000. 

The Rumanian Democratic Committee in London issued a 
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memorandum stating that the Rumanian people were far from being 
reconciled to their state of subjection, and considering the reluctance 
they showed to fighting Russia, Rumania must still be regarded by 
the fighting democracies as their natural potential ally. The 
Committee’s first aim, in order to stir the people into active resistance, 
was to encourage Rumanians everywhere to give every possible aid 
to the Allied cause by (1) overthrowing the military dictatorship and 
by obstructing the rule of Germany by every means; (2) re-establishing 
a truly representative Government capable of re-aligning Rumania 
with her traditional allies; (3) encouraging Rumanians abroad to 
enlist with the Allied forces. 

The second aim was to help Rumania to re-establish her independence 
and territorial integrity within just frontiers. But there could be no 
return to the out-of-date conception of narrow nationalism or to the 
practices of economic self-sufficiency. It would be necessary, also, to 
explore whether some form of federal planning might be advisable 
for the establishment of a new order assuring security and prosperity. 
Great Britain’s co-operation in Danubian and Balkan Europe would be 
necessary if a lasting settlement of all these outstanding problems was 
to be achieved. As its third aim the Committee would emphasize the 
necessity for a permanent, democratic régime in Rumania. 

Aug. 23.—Turkish reports stated that Dr. Maniu had recently 
circulated a manifesto with the text of a letter he had sent to General 
Antonescu urging him, now that Bessarabia and Bukovina had been 
regained, to end unnecessary bloodshed and demand the cessation of 
hostilities. Many of Dr. Maniu’s supporters were stated to have been 
arrested, including M. Popovici, formerly Finance Minister. 

Aug. 25.—It was announced in Bucarest that King Michael and 
General Antonescu had recently visited the “liberated territory of 
Bessarabia and Trans-Dniestra’’. 

Aug. 30.—Reports were current that the commander of the Army 
on the Russian front had been shot for refusing to fight beyond the 
old Rumanian frontier, and that 12 other officers were awaiting trial 
for supporting him. 

A movement, led by Dr. Maniu, was reported to be gaining ground 
against any fighting beyond the Dniester, and had led to the arrest of 
some former Ministers and several former Deputies. Some 200 arrests 
were also stated to have been made for pro-Russian propaganda. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 19.—General Smuts told the press in Pretoria that on the whole 
he brought back from Egypt a happy impression both of their own and 
of the general situation, “but always with a strong feeling that we are 
up against it this time”’. 

The Germans would probably strike next in the Medit®rranean basin, 
and they had enormous resources. Italy, which was largely occupied 
by them, was next door, and they had the advantage of distance and 
large numbers. But he thought these difficulties would be overcome. 


SPAIN , 
Aug. 25.—The press published the full text of Mr. Churchill's 
broadcast. 
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SWEDEN 

Aug. 26.—The press at Gothenburg reported that the German 
Legation in Stockholm possessed an organization for the recruiting of 
Swedes for the German Army, and that 3 recruiting officers were 
operating in the capital. 

Aug. 27.—Further press disclosures of the activities of the Germans 
in recruiting Swedes for the German Army showed that the men were 
sent to Norway, the first batch having left secretly on Aug. 24. 


THAILAND 

Aug. 19.—Broadcast from Penang on the Thai programme. (See 
Federated Malay States.) 

Aug. 20.—The Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in Bangkok was reported 
to have denied that Japan had presented demands to the Government 
with an 8-day time limit. 

Aug. 24.—The Acting Foreign Minister told the foreign press that 
“provided our independence and integrity are left intact we are ready * 
to do anything to satisfy nations friendly to us’. 

Aug. 25.—Japanese pressure on the Government was stated to have 
been increasing steadily during the previous few days. 

Aug. 26.—On the return to Bangkok of 2 Army and Air Force 
officers who had visited Malaya and seen the British defences the Prime 
Minister telegraphed to the British C.-in-C. Far East thanking him for 
the cordial welcome given to them and saying he was “‘confident these 
personal contacts will help to bring about neutral and sympathetic 
understanding and that this mark of personal friendship and goodwill 
on your part will render the friendly relations between our two Armies, 
as well as between our two countries, even more cordial’. 

Aug. 28.—It, was announced that the Government had agreed to 
purchase from Japan 25 million bahts’ worth of gold, which might be 
deposited in Japan if Thailand desired. The purchase was designed to 
provide Japan with Thai currency for the purchase of Thai exports. 


TUNISIA 

_ Aug. 21.—Preparations were stated to be in full swing at Bizerta 
for German winter operations in North Africa, expected to begin 
about the beginning of October. 


TURKEY 


Aug. 20.—The Smyrna Fair was opened. Mr. Eden’s broadcast. 
(See Great Britain.) The Minister of Commerce, opentng the Fair, said 
“while striving to maintain peace, Turkey is taking stern measures 
to safeguard her honour, independence, and territorial integrity”. 

Aug. 25.—The Foreign Minister received the British and Soviet 
Ambassadors, who informed him of the move into Iran and assured 
him that their Governments had no designs on Iranian territory, that 
the occupation would be temporary, and that Turkish interests would 
be unaffected. M. Sarajoglu was understood to have thanked them for 
keeping him fully informed of the various phases of the Iranian 
question. 

The Ankara radio, after announcing the British and Russian action 
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against Iran and giving the substance of communications with the 
Iranian Government, said: ‘“Turkish public opinion regards the allega- 
tions, set forth respecting Iran, as incompatible with the ideas of right 
and justice. ... Iran is defending her own independence. She seeks to 
follow no other policy but that of preserving her independence and 
integrity under the leadership of her great leader. ... The Turkish 
people hope that the possibility of a settlement is not lost, and that in 
that case goodwill will be shown by our Ally, Britain.” 

Report of Hitler’s statements to the Ambassador in Berlin. (Se 
Germany.) 

Aug. 27.—The Foreign Minister received the German, Italian, 
British, Russian, Iranian, and Afghan Ambassadors in succession, and 
President Inénii received the British Ambassador at the latter’s request, 
and was presented by him with a report on the war situation. 

Aug. 30.—The British Embassy released the report to the press. It 
stated, inter alia, that the tonnage of British and Allied shipping sunk 
all over the world in July was the lowest since the war began except for 
2 months in 1940 before the fall of France; that during the previous 10 
weeks average weekly imports of merchandise from overseas exceeded 
850,000 tons; that in the first 6 months of 1941 the tonnage of ships 
sunk was 11 per cent less than in the second half of 1940, when the total 
was 2,349,310 tons; that in January the Bomber Command made 1,10 
sorties or raids and dropped 800 tons of bombs, and in July 3,900 raids 
and dropped 4,400 tons. Since the spring the weekly average of fighter 
sorties had risen from 200 to 1,500; and that between 20 and 30 American 
aircraft were reaching the Middle East each week by the new ferry 
service. 

The report also stated that Germany could not maintain the existing 
scale of attack in Russia beyond December. Casualties represented an 
absolute minimum of one million, or 15 per cent of her whole Army. 


U.S.A. 


Aug. 19.—President Roosevelt received Lord Beaverbrook. He 
told the press that Americans should awake quickly to the fact that 
their country was involved in a situation from which it could escape 
only if the war was won. Of his conference with Mr. Churchill he said 
the result would be to “put more punch” into American aid to Britain, 
Russia, and China, a process which might continue into 1943, if that 
were necessary to check Nazi power. Both the United States and 
Britain were to prepare an inventory of production of needs and actual 
deliveries. This would allow a close integration of American output 
with the requirerhents of other countries. 


Aug. 20.—The French Ambassador called at the State Department 
and afterwards complained to the press about American comment on 
Marshal Pétain’s broadcast. He said it contained assumptions about 
the French Fleet and the bases which were not justified by the facts. 


The Federal Loan Administrator stated that he was ready to lend 
money to the Soviet Government to finance their war purchases in the 
United States. 


Aug. 21.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress reporting 
his meeting with Mr. Churchill and quoting the text of the joint 
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declaration. He then said the naval and military conversations at the 
meeting made clear gains in furthering the effectiveness of the aid to be 
given to the democracies under the Lend-Lease Act, and that he and 
Mr. Churchill were arranging for conferences with the Soviet Union to 
aid it in its defence. The Declaration was so clear-cut that it was 
“difficult to oppose in any major particular without automatically 
admitting a willingness to accept a compromise with Nazism or to 
agree to a world peace which would give to Nazism domination over 
large numbers of conquered nations. Inevitably such as peace would 
be a gift to Nazism to take breath—an armed breath for a second 
war to extend the control over Europe and Asia to the American hemi- 
sphere itself’. 


After referring to the ‘‘utter lack of validity of the spoken or written 
word of the Nazi Government”’ he said it was unnecessary to point out 
that the Declaration included of necessity the world need for freedom 
of religion and freedom of information. ‘No society of the world 
organized under the announced principles could survive without these 
freedoms, which are part of the whole freedom for which we strive.” 


Aug. 22.—President Roosevelt sent.a letter to the convention of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America in which he said democracy 
had a new meaning in these days; in its world-wide application it meant 
“defence of the great freedoms against the encroachment and attack 
of the dark forces of despotism, which would re-enslave the globe by 
turning back the clock of progress half a thousand years’. Against 
naked force, he declared the only possible defence was naked force. 
Inexorable events abroad had taught them that there could be no 
safety in passivity, no sanctuary in isolation. 

The United States had been forced to arm to the teeth. He had hoped 
that domestic politics would play no part in their defence measures, but 
the votes in Congress on various steps in their preparedness had shown 
that partisan politics was still rampant. But patriotism was immensely 
more important than party loyalty. 


The President told the press that he knew nothing of the matter, 
when asked about a report that he had been informed of the sending 
to Iran of Notes about Germans there by the British and Russian 
Governments and had approved British policy. 


The President ordered the term of military service to be extended 
by 18 months for selectees, reservists, National Guardsmen, and enlisted 
personnel of the Army. (This implemented the Selective Service 
Extension Act just enacted.) He also signed an order prohibiting 
unsupervised night-time navigation in Manila Bay. 

Another order raised the existing 15 per cent duty on crab meat to 
224 per cent. (Japan was the only considerable competitor of the 
United States in this industry.) 


The President told the press that it was not true (as stated by 
Senator Byrd) that defence production was lagging. The figures showed 
that all categories had attained to an earlier estimate and some were 
above the level expected. Hundreds of tanks of modern design had 
been sent to Britain some of which had been used in Egypt and had 
proved their adequacy. 
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The Iranian Minister - told the press in Washington that there were 
not more than 700 Germans in Iran, many of whom had been there since 
before the war. Since it began some had left, no visas were being 
granted, and the entry of fifth columnists, was impossible. Iran was 
determined to maintain her neutrality, which would in fact benefit 
Britain. Any act of aggression, even though made by a force 10 times 
greater than the defence could assemble, would be resisted. 


Aug. 23.—The Navy Department, by order of the President, took 
over the plant at Kearny, New Jersey, of the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., where a strike had been holding up work on warships for 
17 days. (The workers were members of a union affiliated to the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, and the company had refused to 
accept a decision by the National Defence Mediation Board.) 


President Roosevelt entertained the Duke of Kent at his country 
residence. 

Mr. Hull received the Japanese Ambassador, who told the press that 
they had talked “‘not as diplomatists, but as human beings’. No 
conclusions were reached. Asked whether the gap between their two 
countries could be bridged he said it would be ‘‘folly of the worst kind” 
is this were not done. He had a very strong conviction that it would 
be, though he did not know just how. 


It was announced that the U.S. Office of Production Damndianant 
had decided on a plan for producing in 1942 Army tanks to a value of 
$1,000 million under conditions which would result in ‘“‘the unified 
control of tank production in this country for both the United States 
and Great Britain’”’. 


Aug. 25.—Mr. Sumner Welles received the Minister of Iran, who told 
the press that the basis given for the action against his country was 
merely a ‘“‘pretext’’. 

The President signed a Bill providing $7,500 million for the nation’s 
defence effort. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the exchanges going on with Japan were 
“informal’’, and that the American position was still firmly based on 
the Declaration of July, 1937, in which the maintenance of rights and 
interests and respect for treaties was specially referred to. He also 
said that in considering the Anglo-Soviet action against Iran the chief 
point to bear in mind Was that the conflict was one between German 
forces on one side and British and Russian on the other. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained the Duke of Kent to dinner 
in Washington. 

Aug. 26.—The Prime Minister of New Zealand arrived in Washington 
and told the press that New Zealand would co-operate fully with the 
United States in case of trouble in the Far East. 

The Chinese Ambassador, after seeing President Roosevelt, said the 
President had decided to send a military mission to China to survey 
her needs and to consider the strategic position of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies. 

The Duke of Kent left for Canada after addressing 13,000 workmen 
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in the Glenn Martin factory at Baltimore and inspecting Bewbite they 
were c for England. 

{ug. 27.—Mr. Hull told the press that the freedom of the seas was 
an ‘deme in American policy and that, unless and until it was revoked, 
its maintenance should be understood as an objective. 


Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt received the Japanese Ambassador, 
who handed him a personal letter from Prince Konoe. 


Mr. Hull, who was present, told the press the meeting was “very 
interesting’’ and consisted largely of an exchange of views and informa- 
tion. It would be followed by others, and the President would preside 
over negotiations. 

Aug. 29.—President Roosevelt announced that Mr. Averell Harriman 
would head the Mission to Moscow. The War Department announced 
that a Military Mission, headed by Major-General Brett; would shortly 
be sent to various points on war fronts in Africa, the Near East, the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, to study and report on ‘“‘the develop- 
ment and procurement” of aircraft and air equipment supplied to 
countries at war with the Axis Powers. 


Aug. 30.—President Roosevelt in a Labour Day statement, said that 
management and labéur “‘‘realize now, and I am sure will continue to 
realize, that there must be full and uninterrupted production’ of 
defence materials. This was needed “‘for our protection and also for the 
nations engaged in opposing those who would do away with the liberty 
and happiness of free peoples all over the world”. 


In a statement at Hyde Park the President declared that the dangers 
of world war were possibly even more acute now than when the conflict 
broke out, and quoted a statement in a letter from Europe that the 
dictators planned the conquest of the whole world, including the 
Americas. “‘We have a great deal to be thankful for,” he said, ‘‘includ- 
ing the fact that this is still a peaceful gathering. ... Yet it isn’t all in 
our keeping. It isn’t all our own decision.” 

In view of persistent reports from Japan that some “‘basic under- 
standing”’ had been reached with the U.S. Government Mr. Hull told 
the press that the conversations were still in the preliminary stage, and 
that no definite conclusions had been reached or were yet possible. 
He also spoke of the discussions as only ‘‘casual conversations”’ relating 
to the exploration of the field of Japanese relations with America, and 
said this did not signify that they had taken on the character of 
negotiations. 


Aug. 31.—The New York Herald Tribune stated that the French 
Embassy was leading the operations of a clique of Vichy agents who 
were working to gain support for the Nazi new order. These agents 
were stated to have thwarted military moves by Britain, notably the 
operations against Dakar, the plans of de Gaulle having been smuggled 
into the United States in the tanks of motor-cars and so reached the 
French Embassy. The operations were financed by French funds 
supposedly “‘frozen’’ but released by the U.S. Treasury as part of the 
State Department’s attempts to help France. 


Sept. 1.—President Roosevelt’s Labour Day broadcast. (See 
Special Summary.) 
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Two Russian aircraft landed at Nome, Alaska, with 47 members of 
a purchasing mission provided with diplomatic passports. 


U.S.S.R. : 

Aug. 20.—An official communiqué stated that the enormous losses 
suffered by the Germans had forced Hitler to mobilize all man-power, 
and nearly all men between 17 and 50 had been called up. A large 
number of young Germans of Lorraine were deserting to unoccupied 
France, and the German authorities in Lorraine were sending to 
concentration camps the parents of young Germans liable to military 
service who had thus deserted, 2 new camps having been set up for the 
purpose. 


The Government signified their agrémeni to the appointment of 
Prof. Kot, the Minister for Home Affairs, as Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow. 


It was announced that General Anders had been appointed Com- 
mander of the prospective Polish Army in Russia. The Polish Military 
Mission in Moscow was understood to have satisfied itself that in a short 
time, 4, and possibly 6 divisions could be formed from Poles not too 
far away from the capital. 


Aug. 21.—M. Lozovsky told the press that the Germans had lost 
nearly 2 million killed and wounded since they began the attack, and 
nearly half were killed. They had achieved certain successes and 
occupied territory of considerable size, but Hitler and his advisers 
understood that the war in the East had only just begun. He added: 
“Hitler cannot conquer Russia, and will be routed, no matter how many 
months or years we fight.”’ 


Odessa, he said, was neither a Dunkirk nor a Tobruk, ‘“‘it is Odessa, 
one of the fiercest and most memorable battles of this war’. As for the 
warships on the slips at Nikolaiev, they had no engines and the hulls 
had been blown up before the port was abandoned. 


Marshal Voroshilov issued an appeal to the people of Leningrad to 
defend the city to the end. He urged them to follow the example of 
their comrades at the front, and said: ‘““We will form new detachments 
of National Militia to help the Red Army; they will prepare for the 
defence of Leningrad with guns in their hands. ... The detachments 
of National Militia must immediately start learning their new duties— 
how to use a rifle or a machine gun, and how to prepare for the defence 
of the city.” ; 

He also appealed to all factory workers to increase the output of 
munitions, and to everyone to organize methods of fighting air raids 
and fires. 


Aug. 23.—Marshal Voroshilov, in a special order to his troops, said: 
“A terrible danger threatens Leningrad. The enemy is creeping to our 
great city in an effort to seize our factories and plunder the treasures of! 
our culture. It is our sacred duty by all means to bar the road. The 
decisive moment has arrived.”’ 


Marshal Timoshenko, in a Special Order of the Day, congratulated 
the Army on having “inflicted a major defeat on the enemy’. 
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A special supplement to the High Command communiqué dealt with 
the German claims to have captured 1,250,000 prisoners, etc. It 
declared that the actual Russian losses in 2 months were 150,000 killed 
440,000 wounded, and 110,000 missing; also 5,500 tanks, 7,500 guns, 
and 4,500 aircraft. 

The German losses were over 2 million in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, with some 8,000 tanks, 10,000 guns, and 7,200 aircraft. 
During the past month Moscow had been raided 24 times, and 736 
people killed, 1,444 seriously wounded, and 2,069 slightly. 

Aug. 25.—Announcement to Iranian Government of move into the 
country. (See Iran.) ! 

Aug. 26.—M. Lozovsky stated that diplomatic relations with Iran 
had not been broken off, and emphasized the friendly relations which 
had existed with her in the past. 


M. Molotoff received the Japanese Ambassador, who told him that 
the shipment by the United States to Vladivostok of goods bought by 
the Soviet Union such as oil and petrol was creating an extremely 
delicate and difficult situation for Japan, because these goods had to 
pass in the proximity of Japanese territory. The Japanese Government 
accordingly requested the Soviet Government to elucidate the question 
of the routes and method of transport of these shipments. 


Aug. 27.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government had 
informed Tokyo that any attempt to hinder normal trade between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. through Far Eastern ports would be 
regarded as “‘an act unfriendly to the U.S.S.R.” 


M. Molotoff had told the Ambassador that the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tokyo had been instructed to inform the Japanese Foreign Minister 
that the Government saw no ground for anxiety on the part of Japan 
in the fact that goods purchased in America would be shipped by the 
usual trade routes, including the Soviet ports in the Far East. Similarly 
the Government saw no reason on its own account for anxiety in the 
fact that Japan imported for her needs goods from other States. 


The Government confirmed that the goods purchased in America 
were destined in the first place for the satisfaction of the growing needs 
of the U.S.S.R. in the west as well as for agricultural needs in the Soviet 
Far East. 

Aug. 30.—Moscow wireless stated that Germany was preparing 
to attack Turkey; 4 divisions were stationed on the frontier and new 
troops were moving up. It also reported that in the battle for Gomel 
the Germans lost over 15,000 men, 200 tanks, 100 aircraft, and 
thousands of motor vehicles. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 20.—Reports reaching Turkey indicated that the revolt against 
the Germans and Italians was spreading, and that nearly all Mon- 
tenegro was in the insurgents’ hands.’ The Germans had issued a 
proclamation granting an amnesty to those who, having taken refuge 
in the forests and mountains, would return within 8 days. Those who 
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did not would be treated as siithawd and measures » tabi against their 
families. In Belgrade 216 prominent citizens who had been detained 
as hostages had recently been hanged. 


Turkish reports also stated that the German Army of occupation, 
estimated at from 7 to 10 divisions, was composed of troops which 
were “positively third-rate”. They had occupied all old Serbia as far 
south as Mitrovitza, and the copper-mining region of Bor, in the north- 
east. Italian troops occupied most of Slovenia and Dalmatia, as well as 
Croatia and Montenegro. Albania had been given Prizrend, Tetovo, 
and Struga, north of Lake Ochrida, Hungarian troops were in Eastern 
Croatia and Northern Slavonia as far south as Novisad, and Rumanian 
in the rest of the Banat and Temesvar. 


Aug. 23.—Military occupation of coast from Fiume to Dubrovnik. 
(See Italy.) 


Aug. 24.—Russian reports stated that anti-Italian demonstrations 
were taking place all over Croatia, following the entry of Italian troops 
to restore order. Croat attempts to do this were generally peared 
to have been ineffectual, despite many executions. 


Aug. 30.—A new Government was formed under General Neditch 
former Minister of War. 
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